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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a eS 

DE FREYCINET, the French War Minister, has 
h e decided not to face the military music. An awkward 
question had been asked in the Chamber yesterday week about 
the suspension of M. Georges Duruy’s lectures at the Ecole 
Polytechnique, in consequence of a reference to Esterhazy asa 
Pandour, i.c., soldier of fortune ; and M. de Freycinet’s feeble 
vindication of the sacrifice of M. Duruy exposed him to the 
violent and noisy protests of the Left. Almost immediately 
after the sitting, M. de Freycinet tendered his resignation, 
the alleged reason being the hostile demonstration in the 
Chamber. It is generally believed, however, that M. de 
Freycinet, who is turned seventy, and has never taken a 
strong line when it entailed unpopularity, has been in sharp 
conflict with M. Delcassé, and has gladly availed himself of 
this pretext to escape the need for dealing rigorously with the 
Generals, which the impending decision of the Court of 
Cassation would have imposed on him. His successor, M. 
Krantz—whose name and Alsatian origin are sure to expose 
him to the attacks of the Anti-Dreyfusards—has hitherto 
been Minister of Public Works, is a man of fifty, and is 
reported to have said that while he knew nothing of the 
Dreyfus affair, he was resolved to shrink from no responsibilities 
imposed on him by the decision-{of the Court of Cassation. 
M. Krantz, in turn, is succeeded by M. Monestier, a Senator, 
and one of those who voted against the notorious Government 
Bill transferring jurisdiction from the Criminal Chamber to 
the entire Court. On the whole, the episode is decidedly a 
gain to the party of Revision. 





The Frgaro, which has now begun its general report or 
summing-up on the Dreyfus case, has published no very striking 
revelations during the past week. Colonel Picquart’s letter to 

_President Mazeau, replying to the depositions of General 
Gonse, traverses their accuracy with great circumstantiality of 
detail, while the note of the lawyer, M. Tézenas, written on the 
day following the decision of the Government to prosecute 
M. Zola merely on the charges he had brought against the 
Esterhazy Court-Martial, sketches the plan of campaign 
recommended to the General Staff, and General Boisdeffre in 
particular, the first move in which was to be the upsetting of 
the Government by a temporary union of the Radicals and 
the Right on the pretext of patriotism. M. Cavaignac— 
whom M. de Blowitz picturesquely describes as “a frondeur 
who always seems to be grinding his toeth”—made a 
bitter speech on Monday, at a féte in honour of Joan of 
Are, full of ignorant hatred of foreigners and abuse of the 
‘cosmopolitan bank” which is aiming at the humiliation of 
the French Army... M. de Blowitz, however, considers these 





absurdities alarming because they are uttered by a man who is 
“haunted by the ardent desire to become President of the 
Republic,” and who will stick at nothing to fulfil his ambition. 
Other judges hold that M. Cavaignac wrecked his whole career 
by the fiasco of the agiche. The date of the first public 
sitting of the Supreme Court is now fixed for May 29th 
—the same date, it is worthy of notice, as that of the trial o 
M. Paul Dérouléde—and M. Henri Rochefort, already scenting 
defeat, renews his hints as to the lynching of Dreyfus. 





The better understanding between Russia and England, of 
which proof is given by the recent agreement as to China, is 
causing a good deal of irritation and annoyance on the 
Continent. The French: newspapers, indeed, have published 
a semi-official Note, evidently intended to allay the fears of 
those who think that Russia is turning from France to 
England. The Note takes great trouble to deny the truth of 
M. de Witte’s secret Report published by the Zimes, but it 
does not really shake its authenticity. In Germany the dis- 
like of the agreement takes the form of assertions that such 
understandings between Russia and England are always 
short-lived, and that a real understanding between Powers 
so essentially hostile is impossible. It is, of course, 
quite easy to understand why both France and Germany 
should so greatly dislike to see England and Russia in agree- 
ment. Take ourown case. When we are on good terms with 
Russia we are practically invulnerable. We hold the sea, ard 
our one weak point on land, India, can only be reached 
by Russia. Germany, again, has hitherto always cherished in 
the background the possibility of being able to say to Russia- 
“We are practically the only Power that can reach you by 
land; do not then throw us into the arms of your enemy, 
England.” Our understanding with Russia makes that 
“squeeze” no longer available. In a word, the agreement 
with Russia, if it is maintained and developed as it should be, 
will immensely increase our power in Europe. It will help us 
diplomatically at every turn. ; 


On Tuesday the newspapers published a communication 
from the Foreign Office stating that news had just been 
received from Unyoro that Colonel Evatt had attacked 
Kabarega on the east bank of the Nile on April 9th, and 
had completely defeated him. Three hundred of the enemy 
were killed, and Kabarega himself, who was severely wounded, 
and Mwanga were taken prisoners. Our loss was two killed 
and twenty wounded Waganda. This is excellent news, and 
marks, we trust, the beginning of better things in Uganda. 
It means that not only the last embers of the mutiny have 
been stamped out, but also that Mwanga will no longer be 
able to foment insurrections. We wonder what the Foreign 
Office will do with Mwanga. We suppose they will deport him 
to Zanzibar. It is also interesting to speculate on what is now 
the nature of Mwanga’s religious beliefs. He has been, we 
believe, in turn an Anglican Protestant, a Roman Catholic, a 
Mahommedan, and an ordinary worshipper of fetish. 


A Zimes telegram from Cairo published on Wednesday 
states that the Sirdar, as Governor-General of the Soudan, has 
decided that his province will be thrown open to traders and 
“others”—we presume, tourists and sportsmen—without re- 
striction,some day between September 1st and September 15th. 
Foreign goods will enter free of duty, except for a registration 
fee that will be levied at Wady-Halfa. A tax of 20 per cent. 
ad valorem will, however, be payable on Soudanese goods 
exported,—such as gums, ivory, and feathers. The beginning 
of September is fixed as the date because the railway will 
by that time be completed to Khartoum. The 7imes telegram 
also says that the Sirdar is well satisfied with the condition of 
the Soudan. Taxes are being regularly paid, and the health 





of Omdurman has greatly improved. All this is excellent 
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news, but it would not be wise to be over-sanguine. It is 
very seldom that conquest is not followed by a certain re- 
action—as we have seen in Uganda—and though we have not 
the slightest fears as to the ultimate result, people must not 
imagine that the Soudan is yet quite in the condition of 
Surrey. Our administrators have still many a tough job 
before them. 


There is still nothing detinite to report as to the course of 
events in the Transvaal. That is, President Kruger has as yet 
shown no signs of listening to reason on the franchise question. 
It is rumoured, however, that Sir Alfred Milner is to meet 
President Kruger at Bloemfontein (the capital of the Orange 
Free State), and there to discuss with him the various points 
atissue. If this meeting takes place, which we hope it may, 
we trust that whatever other compromises are agreed to, the 
grant of the full franchise to the Outlanders will be insisted 
on as anessential point. Unless that is settled nothing is 
settled, and the affairs of the Transvaal must continue a con- 
stant source of trouble and unrest. The rights of the 
Outlanders in this respect cannot be “traded off” against 
financial concessions to the capitalists. 


The sequel to Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to Sir Robert 
Reid’s very proper question about “Savage South Africa” is 
far from satisfactory. Mr. Chamberlain confirmed the statement 
that the fifty-two Zulus exported from Natal in express viola- 
tion of the wishes of the Natal and Cape Governments had 
been given passes to the Kimberley mines, and was unable to 
contradict the assertion that they were led to believe that 
they would be employed there. The Colonial Secretary 
added that her Majesty's Government had no power to 
compel the retura of the natives; he could only express 
his regret and disapproval of their introduction, and said 
he would immediately communicate with the Duke of 
Cambridge, who was to open the Greater Britain Exhibition, 
at which the natives were toappear. The Duke of Cambridge 
on Monday merely contented himself with expressing the hope 
that “those present and the public at large would clearly 
understand that he had nothing to do with the Exhibition 
except the Colonial section of it. He was afraid some 
observations had been made which might not have been 
satisfactory, but with that he had nothing to do.” We trust 
that this cautious euphemism will not be allowed to close an 
incident which involves not only a grave defiance of authority, 
but a crucl disregard of the heavy trust imposed on the white 
Governments of Africa by their relations with their black 
subjects. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at the City Liberal Club on Friday, 
May 5th, was an oratorical apple of discord if ever there was 
one,—not by any means, however, a specimen of “that crude 
apple which diverted Eve,” but afar more subtle and dan- 
gerous fruit. After a curiously exaggerated comparison of the 
late Mr. Tom Ellis to Charles Buller—Charles Buller did a 
great public service in writing the Canada Report (called by 
courtesy Lord Durham’s Report), whereas Mr. Ellis, though 
very possibly he might have done so, never, in fact, did ser- 
vice except to his party—Lord Rosebery went on to deplore 
the decay of Parliamentary Liberalism, which had robbed 
polities of all its interest. Yet in the country he did not 
believe that “the swell of Liberalism” had ever been so 
strong. But when he said Liberalism he did not mean sec- 
tional Liberalism, but Liberalism as it existed before the 
split in 1886, the Liberalism which hated extremes either of 
Toryism or Socialism. “ Till you have the Liberal party as it 
was before 1886, reconstituted in some form or another, or 
until you have a new party which will embody all the elements 
which existed before 1886, you will never achieve that pre- 
dominance in the country which existed when I began 
public life, the heritage, and almost the birthright, of the 
party.” 





As if he had not introduced enough explosive elements into 
his speech, Lord Rosebery went on to speak of Imperialism,— 
always a dangerous subject at a Liberal gathering. Not con- 
tent with generalities, he touched on Mr. Morley’s intention 
to raise the whole question of the Soudan by opposing the 
grant to Lord Kitchener. “If,” said Lord Rosebery, “it be 
truc that there is an intention in the House of Commons to 
oppose a vote for a pittance of £700 year or so for a gallant 





soldier to support the coronet which he won on the field of 
battle, I should say that that, too, was an imperfect way of 
promoting Imperial interests. But that I do not believe 
because it seems to me so wholly incredible.” We have dwelt 
at length on Lord Rosebery’s speech elsewhere. Whatever 
his motive in making it, a speech more calculated to injure the 
Liberal party cannot well be imagined. Whether the leader 
has or has not eaten sour grapes we will not attempt to deter. 
mine, but clearly the followers’ teeth have been set on edge, 


As was only natural, Sir William Harcourt felt impelled to 
“sive it back” to Lord Rosebery, and chose the very next 
night,—the opportunity being the annual dinner of the Welsh 
Parliamentary party held last Saturday. Though no reporters 
were present, an account of the speech was procured by the 
Press Association. The chief charge against Lord Rosebery 
was, of course, the desire he expressed to go back to before 
1886. “Mr. Gladstone’s ashes were hardly cold before they 
were advised to wipe out the whole of the inheritance which 
he had left the Liberal party.” That meant wiping out Welsh 
Disestablishment, temperance reform, land reform, and the 
abolition of the veto of the Lords. He believed, however, that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would faithfully adhere to the 
principles to which the Liberal party had declared its attach- 
ment during the past fifteen years. ‘“ What they wanted ina 
leader was a man who said to his troops ‘Go forward, and 
who was not prepared to invite them to retire to the rear, At 
all events the time had come when the Liberal party must 
make up its mind whether its march was to be forward or 
backward. If it allowed itsclf to be defeated by such 
counsels as he had referred to, it would deserve to be 
destroyed.” That is surely sound sense. We cannot believe 
that the Liberal party will be strengthened by Lord 
Rosebery’s extraordinary tactics, which, while they unsettle 
everything, suggest no new policy. 


The Court of the Archbishops began on Monday to hear 
cases of disputed Ritual, in accordance with the directions 
contained in the preface to the Prayer-book, w¥ich declares 
that when the clergyman and the Bishop cannot arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to what is ordered by the Prayer- 
book the difficulty is to be referred to the Metropolitan for 
solution. The Court may not be a Court in law, but as it is 
admitted that both Bishops and clergy must obey its decisions 
if they are to remain loyal to their oaths, it has all the sanction 
that can be required or be of use to a spiritual Court. The 
want of power to enforce its decisions by fine and imprison- 
ment is not material. The cases which have been argued 
this week—those of Mr. Westall and Mr. Ram—involve the 
question whether incense may or may not be used ceremonially 
in the Church of England. Some of the evidence has been 
very curious, and of no little antiquarian interest. It appears 
that incense was used in Ely Cathedral as late as the end of 
the last century, and was then discontinued, not because of 
any Protestant protest, but because one of the Prebendaries 
objected to the smell and said it made his head ache. We 
cannot attempt to summarise the evidence, but it may be 
noted that the Archbishops conduct their Court with great 
dignity, good-sense, and patience. If it can secure the loyalty 
and obedience of the clergy, the Court will, we believe, be 
able to do all that is necessary for the restoring of order to 
the Church. 


On Wednesday Mr. McArthur moved the second reading of 
the Church Discipline Bill, a mcasure which sought to create 
new offences, a new Tribunal, and new punishments. The 
Attorney-General met the Bill by an amendment declaring 
that while the House was not prepared to accept a measure 
which made fresh offences and ignored the authority of the 
Bishops, it was of opinion “that if the efforts now being 
made by the Archbishops and Bishops to secure the due 
obedience of the clergy are not speedily effectual, further 
legislation will be required to maintain the observance of the 
existing laws of Church and Realm.” The debate which 
followed was chiefly remarkable for an exce'lent speech by 
Lord Hugh Cecil—a speech which won admiration in all parts 
of the House—and for a very moderate and timely warning 
from Sir John Kennaway as to the futility of legislation in 
spiritual matters. What was wanted was not more law, but a 
more law-abiding spirit. Sir William Harcourt’s contribution 
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to the debate was not very important. He insisted, accurately 
enough no doubt, that in the last resort the authority of the 
Crown and of Parliament was “ superior to ecclesiastics, >and 
he tried to discredit as much as possible the Court of the 
Archbishops, whose decisions would not, he declared, be binding 
on any one. We shall see ; meantime, our opinion is exactly 
contrary. We believe that the decisions will be binding in the 
strongest possible way on all those who feel the obligation of 


obedience to episcopal authority. 


Mr. Balfour's speech winding up the debate was as sound in 
matter and as lofty in tone as the rest of his contributions to 
the present controversy. As to the effects of the Tribunal at 
which Sir William Harcourt sneered, he declared that he en- 
tertained the highest\fhopes. Though he most properly con- 
demned the insensate proposal to make the mere use of the 
word “Mass” an offence, he spoke most strongly of “the very 
deep-seated evil” which comes from the attempt to confound 
the “Mass” with the English Communion Service. Mr. 
Balfour went on to point out that though there must, no doubt, 
be a Court of Law somewhere in the background, no spiritual 
organisation could possibly flourish on litigation. “Of this,” he 
continued, “Iam sure, that if time should show that the exist- 
ing organisation of the Church cannot secure that obedience 
which exists in the body of every communion, whatever its 
character, and if the remedy is such as to destroy the practical 
episcopal character of the Church, then I think that will be 
the beginning of the end of the Church of England.” He did 
not, however, anticipate any such results, but believed, on the 
contrary, that the existing law, as administered by the present 
Episcopate, would be found sufficient. Mr. Balfour ended his 
speech by an eloquent declaration that if the Church was to 
remain the Church of the great majority of Englishmen, it 
must also remain the institution that ‘was purified and re- 
modelled at the Reformation. On the division the Bill was 
rejected by a majority of 154 (310 to 156), 





Mr. Gerald Balfour introduced on Monday a Bill estab- 
lishing a Department of Agriculture and other Industries and 
Technical Instruction in Ireland, based on the measure 
brought in two years ago. The new Bill, he explained, 
concentrates in one Department functions at present distri- 
buted between five or six different Departments ; provides 
machinery and funds for extending to other parts of Ireland 
the operations of the Congested Districts Board in the con- 
gested districts ; and promotes technical instruction in relation 
to urban industries. The income to be allotted to the 
Department would be £166,000 a year, derived chiefly from 
the Imperial Exchequer, from the Irish Church Fund, and from 
certain savings effected under the Judicature Act of 1897. A 
definite sum of £55,000 a year was a' located to urban technical 
instruction ; £10,000 to sea fisheries; and the remaining 
£111,000 to agriculture and other rural industries. The new 
Department, which would be directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Chief Sceretary as its President and a new 
Parliamentary officer as its Vice-President, was to be assisted 
in the application of its funds by an Agricultural Board and a 
Eoard of Technical Instruction ; but only a minority of the 
members on these Boards would be nominated by the Govern- 
ment, the majority being chosen by the County Councils. 
After Mr. Dillon had protested against the introduction of so 
important a measure under the ten minutes rule, and 
denounced its finance as shabby and unsatisfactory, the Bill 
was read a first time. 


Steady progress has been made in Committee during the week 
with the London Government Bill. On Monday a settlement 
was come to with regard to the question of triennial v. annual 
elections, Captain Jessel’s amendment, as further amended 
by Mr. Balfour, providing that the Local Government Board 


might make an order directing that all the Councillors of a | 
borough should be elected tricnnially if requested to do so by | 


@ majority of two-thirds of the members present at a meeting 
of the Council convened for the purpose, such majority to be 
not less than a majority of the whole Council. Mr Trevelyan’s 
proposal that any person possessing the necessary qualifications 
tor election as a member of any one of the Borough Councils 
should be eligible as Councillor, Alderman, or Mayor of any 
other Council, met with impartial opposition on both sides of 
the House, Mr. Steadman fiercely denouncing it as opening 
the door to the “political bounder,” and even its modified form 


restricting its operation to Aldermen, for which Mr. Balfour 
confessed a personal predilection, was rejected by nearly two 
toone. The amendments in favour of extending the polling 
hours till 10 p.m., of Saturday polling, and of holding elections 
in May instead of November, were all rejected, as was also Sir 
Charles Dilke’s attempt to give the London County Council 
instead of the Local Government Board absolute control over 
the borrowing powers of the new Councils. Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, agreed to an amendment providing that if the London 
County Council refused their sanction to a loan, an appeal 
should be made to the Local Government Board, whose 
decision should be final. 


On Tuesday the most important points that came up for 
discussion were the transfer of powers from the County 
Council to, and the power of promoting Bills conferred on, the 
Borough Councils. In regard to the former Mr. Balfour, in 
answer to objections by Messrs. Pickersgill and Buxton, 
agreed to omit four sub-sections relating to the transfer of 
powers by agreement, and to substitute the following pro- 
vision :—“ The Local Government Board may, if it thinks fit, 
on the application of the London County Council and of 
the majority of the Borough Councils, make a provisional 
order for transferring to all the Borough Councils any power 
exercisable by the County Council, or for transferring to the 
County Council any power exercisable by the Borough 
Councils.” Clause 6, which delimits the administration of the 
Building Acts by the County Council and Borough Councils 
respectively, having been bodily withdrawn, and certain con- 
cessions made in regard to the maintenance of main roads by 
Borough Councils, Mr. Balfour resisted the amendments pro- 
posed, with a view to withholding or limiting the new 
Councils’ power to promote Bills in Parliament, by Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Stuart respectively. We note with great satis- 
faction that on the same day Mr. Balfour informed Mr. Robson 
that in response to the memorial signed by three hundred and 
ten Members from all parts of the House, the Government 
had consented to keep open a day for the Committee discussion 
of the Half-timers Bill. The provisions of Mr. Robson’s Bill 
are so simple that there is at Jeast a reasonable prospect of its 
passing through Committee in the five hours now set free for 
its discussion. 


Discussion of the Finance Bill was resumed in Committee’ 
on Thursday, when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach refused to accept 
Mr. Broadhurst’s amendment reducing the duty on tea from 4d. 
to2d. per pound. Sir Howard Vincent’s amendment proposing 
to exclude from the operation of Clause 2, which increases the 
Wine-duties, wines imported from the Colonies, was also 
resolutely opposed by the Chancellor as involving a return to 
the vicious policy of preferential duties abandoned forty 
years ago. He pointed out with great force that the appeal 
for exemption came with an ill grace from two Colonies— 
Victoria and South Australia—which imposed heavy import 
duties on English manufactured articles, clothing, and beer. 
Sir Michael’s attitude won the approval of Sir Henry Fowler, 
though it grieved the soul of Mr, James Lowther, and the 
amendment was negatived by 192 votes to 37. Important 
concessions, however, were made, at the instance of Mr. 
Courtney and Mr. Harwood, in the interests of Colonial 
wine-growers and moderate and middle-class wine-drinkers, 
by which the proposed duty of 3s. per gallon on sti! -wine in 
bottle will be reduced to an aleoho’ic rate of 1s. €d. plus a 
surtax of 1s., while the additional 6d. on wines not exceeding 
30 degrees of proof spirit is to be lowered to 3d. The com- 
promise was supported by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
who reminded the House that ciaret had been the special 
drink of Scotland consideral ly more than a hundred years, 
and agreed to without division. 





The Home Artsand Industries Association has been holding 
| its yearly exhibition this week at the Albert Hall The object. 
| of the Association, it should be noted, is not only to teach 
| artistic handicrafts to working men, but to inoculate them 
| with an appreciation of the highest artistic ideals. This 
| most important aim is effected by the classes held all over 
| the country, almost all of which are conducted without the 
help of paid teachers. Quite apart from the actual products 
of the classes, the bringing of the pupils into contact with 
minds of real artistic cultivation is of the greatest value and 
importance. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 110. 
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TOPICS OF .THE DAY. 
-——-4-—— 
THE COURT OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
WO events of great importance to the Church of 
England have occurred during the week. ‘The House 
of Commons bas rejected the unwise and ‘oppressive attempt 
to inflict a new Act of Uniformity on the Church ; and has, 
by the nature of the amendment it adopted, in effect told the 
Bishops and Archbishops that before anything is done by 
Parliament they are to be given an opportunity to restore 
discipline among the clergy. ‘That is important, but still 
niore important is the mecting of the Court of the Arch- 
bishops at Lambeth. That Court is, we believe, an 
instrument perfectly able, if loyally obeyed and supported 
by the clergy, to do all that is necessary to bring back order 
to the Church. It rests upon a firm foundation of authority, 
and it is in the hands of wise, capable, and just men. We 
are, however, perfectly well aware that to many people our 
belief in the Court of the Archbishops seems illusory, and that 
we are accused of attributing to what is alleged to be a mere 
voluntary body powers and functions which it is quite 
incapable of performing. For example, a very able corre- 
spondent, whose letter will be found in another column, 
appears to hold that the Tribunal in question is quite 
incapable of doing what we believe it can, and will, do. We 
desire therefore to set forth in detail the reasons for our faith 
in the Court now in session at Lambeth. 


The chief difficulty experienced hitherto in disputed 
points of Ritual has been the refusal of a great portion 
of the clergy to render obedience to the Court by 
which the matters in dispute have been heard. We 
do not personally share the teclings that inspire this revolt 
against the so-called secular Courts, but all reasonable men 
must take it into consideration, and must admit the grave difti- 
culties that always ensue when men conscientiously refuse to 
admit the jurisdiction of the Tribunal which is claiming 
their obedience. Clearly, it is always better in spiritual 
matters to employ, if possible, a Tribunal which commands 
the obedience of those who come before it. Now in the 
Chureh of England there is one kind of authority which 
practically all men are agreed to uphold,—the episcopal 
authority. No Tribunal founded on that authority can, if 
the clergy are loyal to their Church, fail to obtain obedience. 
But the Court of the Archbishops is founded on that 
authority in the surest and most direct manner, and, further, 
it is the Tribunal distinctly ordered by the Prayer-book— 
the preface is part of the Prayer-book—for the determining 
of disputes in matters of Ritual. It is argued, however, that 
this does not make the Tribunal a real Court ; that it has no 
right to insist upon any person appearing before it who 
wishes to keep away; that it has no power to enforce its 
decisions ; and that eren if those who do appear before it 
respect its judgments as they would those of an arbitrator, 
other clergymen will shut their eyes to its judgments and 
refuse to consider them. Now we venture to assert that these 
views are entirely mistaken, and that it can be shown that, 
even if not in name, at any rate in all essentials, the Lambeth 
Tribunal is a competent Court. We hold, that is, that it 
can, in fact, insist upon disputed points being brought 
before it, that it can enforce its decisions, and that the 
principles laid down in its judgments will be respected and 
carried out, not merely by the individuals primarily involved, 
bat throughout the Church. Let us take first the question 
whether the Court of the Archbishops will be able to ensure 
that disputed points shall be brought before it. Suppose a 
Ritual practice to be in dispute between a vicar and some 
members of his congregation, and that the Bishop is asked 
to intervene. Suppose, next, that the Bishop declares that 
the practice is not one allowed by the Church, and ought to 
be discontinued. If the clergyman is a loyal Churchman he 
will either obey, or else ask that the matter shall be referred 
to the Court of the Archbishops. The chance of a High 
Church clergyman refusing to let the matter be carried to 
the Archbishops’ Court is a very remote one. The whole 
public opinion of the Church would be dead against him in 
such refusal. If, however, the case were actually to occur, 
there is nothing to prevent the Bishop taking the matter 
himself before the Court at Lambeth and obtaining a 
decision on the point at issue. But though this is a very 
unlikely contingency, it is, we admit, possible that when a 





decision had been given by the Archbishops, the clergyman 
might refuse to obey. What is to be done then? How ig 
the Court to enforce its decision? In the simplest manner 
possible,—by handing the recalcitrant clergyman over to the 
civ arm. The Bishop would simply not exercise his veto, and 
would allow the two aggrieved parishioners to prosecute the 
clergyman who would obey neither Bishop nor Metropolitan, 
It is needless to say that if the Judicial Committee sent such a 
clergyman to prison he would have very little popular ‘or 
Church sympathy to support him. But suppose, for the 
sake of argument, and in order to exhaust the possibilities, 
that the Judicial Committee decided in a contrary sense to 
the Archbishops, and held a Ritual practice to be legal which 
the Archbishops had condemned. In that case—a yery 
remote one—we can only say that the Ritualist would not be 
in a very enviable position, from his own point of view. He 
would find himself in antagonism to all his most cherished 
principles. He would be setting a secular above a spiritual 
Court. The effect upon the Church would be nothing, As 
the Judicial Committee in the supposed case would not hare 
ordered any observance under pains and penalties, but 
merely have allowed something which the Archbishops had 
disallowed, good Churchmen would simply go on obeying 
the Archbishops rather than avail themselves of the latitude 
of Ritual allowed by the Privy Council. But in truth there 
is little danger of such a state of things arising as we have 
imagined. A word must next be said as to the notion that 
the clergy in general will not obey the Lambeth decisions, 
and will treat them as mere arbitration awards only binding 
on the parties. We do not believe a word of it. We believe, 
on the contrary, that the decisions will be loyally obeyed, 
and that the Ritualistic clergy will be eager to show that 
they can, and will prove as ready to, obey what they consider a 
truc spiritual Court as they are ready to disobey a Court 
which they hold to be without proper spiritual sanction. Thus 
in our opinion the Court of the Archbishops has got all the 
status, sanction, and authority it requires to restore discipline 
io the Church. Jn the first place, 1t is based upon the tavo 
strongest and most fundamental things in the Church of 
England,—the Prayer-book, and episcopal authority. Next, 
it naturally claims the support of all High Churchmen as a 
purely spiritual Tribunal, substituted for one which they 
regard as secular. Finally, owing to the existence of the 
Bishop's right of veto, its decisions can, if necessary, be. en- 
forced by the calling into use of the machinery of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. The Bishops, that is, can always, 
if they are defied, let loose the two aggrieved parishioners. 
Thus the Court of the Archbishops, based as 1t is on the 
authority of the Bishops, holds the discipline of the Church 
in its hands. Jf it acts—as we believe it will—boldly and 
independently, and pays no attention to the clamour of out- 
siders, it can save the Chureh. Parliament has given it the 
opportunity, and for at least two years the future of the 
Chureh of England is in its power. No doubt if, as the 
result of its action,a Church of England should emerge essen- 
tially different from the Church of the Reformation, and from 
the Church which England has known during the last three 
centuries, nothing would be able to prevent the application by 
Parliament of measures which would end in Disestablishment. 
But for ourselves we have no fear that the Church will emerge 
with the true and essential work of the Reformation undone. 
On the contrary, we believe that the result will be that the 
discipline of the Church will be greatly improved, and tha 
its Ritual will in no way be rendered unfit for Protestant 
worshippers. At — rate the dic is cast, and the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops have now the power and the opportunity 
to restore the discipline of the Church. Those clergymen 
who fail to support them in their task, who throw obstacles 
in their path, or who prove disobedient and disloyal will incur 
a terrible responsibility. If, in the end, ruin falls upor 
the Church, the blame will rest upon their shoulders. 

Before we leave the subject of the Court of the Arch- 
bishops we should like to deal with certain doubts that may 
not unnaturally arise in the minds of liberal and Broad 
Churchmen. It is quite possible that they may feel 
afraid that if the Court of the Archbishops succeeds as 
greatly as we believe it will, episcopal authority will grow 
too strong in the Church, and that the comprehensiveness 0! 
the Church may be gradually impaired. If we ourselves 
thought that there was any risk of this, we should certainly 
not welcome, as we have welcomed, the Court of the 
Archbishops. But is there any such danger? We do 
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not believe there Is. Though: a revival of episcopal 
authority may be used most beneficially to curb the 
Ritualists, it could not be used—even if the Bishops so 
desired—to narrow the Church. The Court of the Arch- 
bishops, even if it allows, say, “ moving lights, has no 

wer to enforce them upon those who dislike an ornate 
Ritual. Again, for the protection of clergymen, if. not for 
their coercion, the law of the land and the Judicial Com- 
mittee will remain as powerful as ever. Again, no new 

wers Will be called into existence, or can possibly grow up, 
for persecuting men on charges of heresy. In doctrine the 
Church must remain as comprehensive as before. In one 
respect, however, we think that the increase of episcopal 
authority which undoubtedly will take place if matters go 
ag we believe they will go, requires to be considered. It, will 
be more than ever incumbent upon the Queen and her 
Ministers to see that in making episcopal appointments all 
forms of opinion in the Church shall be fairly represented, 
and that in the case of the Archbishops only men of really 
wide and statesmanlike views are appointed. The more thie 
power of the Episcopate is strengthened, and the more the 
Church governs its own internal affairs through the Episco- 
pate, the more necessary it is that all episcopal appointments 
should be made with the maximum of impartiality, care, and 
discretion. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S SPEECH. 

T is difficult to find any motive for Lord Rosebery’s 
I amazing speech at the City Liberal Club, unless 
it was the desire to create the maximum of distraction 
in the Liberal party. But that is not a very likely 
motive. Lord Rosebery might not be sorry to see the 
party faring even worse than it did under his manage- 
ment, but it would surely be saddling him with far too 
great an amount of Machiavellism to suggest that he 
was consciously fomenting the troubles of the party. 
Why, then, did he make a speech which must have 
been particularly irritating to every sincere Home-ruler, 
which gave a direct slap in the face to all those Liberals 
who are anti-Imperialist by conviction, which was anything 
but pleasant hearing for the Socialistically inclined Radicals, 
and, lastly, which must have cut the regular and official 
Liberals to the heart ?—How could any Liberal Member of 
Parliament have liked to see Parliamentary Liberalism held 
up to derision as a thing utterly apathetic and contemptible ? 
—It is not serious to suggest that Lord Rosebery was 
issuing a kind of invitation to the Liberal Unionists to 
reunite with what is left of the old party. Lord Rosebery 
must know that it is simply ridiculous to imagine that the 
Liberal Unionists, either leaders or rank-and-file, would care 
to leave their present allies. Even assuming that 
Home-rule is now finally abandoned by the Liberals, 
the Liberal Unionists would feel little desire to accept 
the invitation for reunion. In the first place, their 
feeling about the Union is a great deal too strong for 
the mere dropping of Home-rule to satisfy them. They can 
only act with men who go a great deal beyond mere in- 
difference as to Home-rule. ‘Their political associates must 
he pledged to an actiye, a vigilant, and an imperative sup- 
port of the legislative Union. Unless we greatly mistake the 
spirit of the Liberal Unionists, the first question which 
would be put by them to the present Liberals would be : 
* Are you willing to make all sacrifices to maintain the 
Union in fact as well as in name, and to abandon all hopes 
of office and power rather than yield an inch on this point ? ” 
But though the Liberal party may be, and, indeed, we 
believe are, heartily sick of Home-rule and quite ready to 
drop it while the results of local government are being 
watched, we cannot suppose that they would stand forth as 
the champions of Unionism and the deadly foes of parti- 
cularism in all its forms. But even granting, for the sake 
of argument, that the difficulty about Home-rule was some- 
how got out’ of the way, is it likely that the Liberal 
Unionists would be able to find a modus virendi with the 
Liberal party? Assuredly no. The Liberal Unionists, as 
regards practically all the chief questions of the day—Dis- 
establishment, Temperance, Imperialism, expenditure on the 
Army and Navy, and a dozen other matters—are far more 
inclined to accept the views of the Conservatives than those 
of the members of the Liberal party. To put the matter in 
a concrete form, they are more likely to think Lord Salisbury 








and Mr. Balfour safe guides in the region of politics than 
Lord Rosebery and—shall we say ?—Lord Crewe. The truth 
is, the Liberal Unionists are perfectly well content to remain 
where they are, and will want to see the Liberal party very 
greatly reformed and improved before they are tempted to 
join it. 

But, as we have said, Lord Rosebery knows all this quite as 
well as we do. The issuing of an invitation to the Liberal 
Unionists cannot have been the motive of the speech. Again 
we must ask, Why did he make it? We should imagine 
that the motives were, as so often happens in politics, more 
or less simple. ‘To begin with, Lord Rosebery had to make 
a political speech to a Liberal club. Next, remember that 
Lord Rosebery as an ex-leader is in the position of the 
candid friend, and also that perhaps not unnaturally he feels 
very bitterly towards those who he thinks rendered his 
Administration abortive and without credit. Under these 
circumstances Lord Rosebery felt, we may imagine, not 
disinclined for the telling of home-truths, and home-truths 
which would not smooth the path of his rival. But the 
most damaging home-truth that can be told about the 
Liberal party is to state the fact—and a fact it un- 
doubtedly is—that the Liberal party is now weak, dis- 
tracted, and therefore apathetic, but that before 1886 
it was strong and united. The home-truth next in un- 
pleasantness, and this Lord Rosebery also told, is the fact 
that until the Liberal party can be reconstituted in some 
form or other, or a new party formed which will embody the 
elements which existed before 1886, it can never regain 
its old condition of predominance. But though these home- 
truths are based on facts, it was clearly not the business of a 
loyal Liberal to state them. And for this reason. The state- 
ment of them can do no good—as we have shown, the Liberal 
Unionists cannot, under the circumst ances, berecalled—but can 
do a great deal of harm, for their utterance shows the complete 
distraction of the party. In fact, Lord Rosebery was very 
uselessly and unwisely indulging in a good ery over spilt 
milk. No doubt Mr. Gladstone ruined the Liberal party 
when he forced Home-rule upon it in 1886 ; but what is the 
use of proclaiming that fact now, especially when the man 
who proclaims it acquiesced in the act of ruin, and became 
particeps criminis ? Lord Rosebery was in both the Cabinets 
which presented Home-rule Bills to Parliament. It appears 
to us, then, that Lord Rosebery’s extraordinary speech was 
nothing more than a candid friend’s usual endeavour to 
show into what a terrible state the object of his solicitude 
had fallen. He cries loudly over the spilt milk of 1886, 
and though he does not, of course, want to injure the party 
as a whole, he is not sorry to think that the section of the 
Liberal party which he regards as specially inimical to his 
interests will be obliged to bear most of the blame. They 
are looked on as so much deeper in the Home-rule bog than he 
is, that pointing out the ruin that has come since 1886 will 
hurt them far worse than it will him. Thus, though, as we 
have said, Lord Rosebery was not consciously trying to add 
to the distractions of his party, he could not resist the telling 
of home-truths which he knew would be specially unpleasant 
to his personal opponents in the party, and might to a 
certain extent appear to redound to his own credit. 

With all due deference to a politician of so many years’ 
experience as Lord Rosebery, we cannot help thinking that 
he is making avery great mistake when he tries to regain a 
position of supremacy in the Liberal party by such means as 
these. Wedo not mean that they are unfair or unworthy, 
so much as that they are utterly futile. We do not think it 
is unfair to assume that Lord Rosebery is endeavouring to 
regain his leadership in the Liberal party, for it is clear that 
he has not retired from political liife, and it is also clear 
that he has not accepted any other politician as his chief. 
Quite fairly, and quite properly from his point of view, he is 
endeavouring to show the Liberal party that he is still the 
man best qualified to lead. But granted that Lord Rosebery 
is anxious, when the time comes, once more to lead his party, 
what he should do is something very different from what he 
has done. In leadership, simplicity, sincerity, and we might 
also add serenity, are what are wanted. If Lord Rosebery 
thinks that the Liberal party has got on to wrong lines, 
and that it is he who can lead them back to better 
ways, let him say so plainly and strongly, and not merely 
point out how weak they are, and how they will never be 
stronger unless the impossible happens. Why does not 
Lord Rosebery state the principles of political action which 
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he thinks should be pursued, and urge their acceptance on his 
party ? Depend upon it, if they are true principles they will 
win in the end, especially when announced by a statesman of 
so much prestige and endowed with so much eloquence and 
magnetic charm. But though we are sure that this bold 
course is the course which Lord Rosebery ought to take, 
we do not believe he will take it. The reason is that 
he has no real belief in any political proposals. He has 
not got any definite likings or hatings in the political 
world. Schemes for construction or reform are to him 
not realities, but merely counters to be used in the game. 
There is, therefore, no ardour in his touch. He cannot even 
throw himself into a part, and simulate a passion for this or 
that proposal. Whoever heard that Lord Rosebery was 
keenly in earnest about a Bill in Parliament ? The Liberal 
party, then, will need another and a very different Moses to 
lead them forth out of the desert, but unfortunately he seems 
unconscionably long in appearing. When, however, he does 
come, we may be sure that he will not tell his followers 
what a miserable plight they are in compared with fifteen 
years ago. Instead he will bid them fix their eyes on the 
distant peaks which, if they will only trust him, he will show 
them how to scale. 





M. DE FREYCINET’S RESIGNATION. 


NM DE FREYCINET’S resignation is not an event of 

e capital importance. During the last eighteen 
months France has suffered from five War Ministers, and it 
matters not if a seventh supplant M. Krantz. But the 
sudden retirement of an experienced politician is always 
curious, especially when his fall adds one more to the long list 
of disasters which the “affair” has brought upon France and 
the French. In the first place, M. de Freycinet’s published 
excuse is so feeble, that it can hardly gain credence. Not 
long since M. Duruy was suddenly suspended from a pro- 
fessorial chair which he held at the Polytechnic. His views 
upon Revision were said to hurt the susceptibilities of 
his pupils, and when an uproar was made in the lecture-hall, 
an end was put to the discussion by the Professor’s disgrace. 
Even apart from M. de Freycinet’s miserable quibble that he 
suspended, not M. Duruy, but his course, it is interesting to 
examine the Minister’s sense of loyalty. A class in the 
Polytechnic, a school controlled by the Ministry of War, 
showed its contempt of discipline by insulting a lecturer 
with whose views, expressed elsewhere, it was not in sym- 
pathy. The Minister, instead of supporting the official, 
for whose appointment he was responsible, approved the 
indiscipline of the students, chiefly upon the ground that it 
was unanimous, and punished M. Duruy for daring to 
provoke an insult. So might a Judge condemn an honest 
man because his pocket was picked, or send a citizen to gaol 
because some miscreant had forged his name. Moreover, 
there was the less excuse for the affront put upon M. Duruy, 
since his patriotism has always been notorious. The son of 
a Minister who served under Napoleon IIL, he has eloquently 
sung the praises of the flag; and while it was a matter of 
conscience with him to express the views which he held con- 
cerning Dreyfus, no word of his ever justified the charge of 
treachery. Indeed, when M. de Freycinet attempted to 
explain his own action, the Chamber heard him with im- 
patience, and finally silenced his foolish subtleties in an indis- 
criminate uproar. Then the Minister resigned, as it were, 
in ill-temper, and one more victim was offered up to the 
Moloch of the “ affair.” 

But did M. de Freycinet really resign because he would 
not brook the hostile criticism of the Chamber,—because, like 
M. Duruy, he had aroused the hatred of his class? It is 
most unlikely, and the real reason must be sought elsewhere. 
There is no doubt that, despite official denials, the open 
breach between the War Office and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has deeply embarrassed the French Government, and 
M. de Freycinet can hardly have borne with patience the 
snub administered to his subordinates by M. Delcassé. But 
here, again, the excuse is inadequate for resignation. M. de 
Freycinet might well disclaim all responsibility for the acts 
of General Mercier ; indeed, without disloyalty to himself or 
his office, he might have joined M. Delcass¢ in deploring 
the levity of the General Staff. We can only con- 
clude, then, that no Frenchman has the courage to 
linger for more than a month or two in the Ministry 
of War. There are some families doomed to guard a 
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gloomy and depressing secret, which is no sooner revealed to 
the heir than he lays aside the habit of gaiety and youth, 
the most buoyant Frenchman cannot assume the duties of th 

War Office without losing heart and courage. Immediate] 
installs himself in the Boulevard St. Germain, a blicht Pils 
upon his spirit. Maybe some hideous secret affecting his 
country’s welfare is discovered to him; maybe an awfyl 
responsibility is thrust upon his unwilling shoulders, Byt 
the consequence is always the same: whoever he be, soldier 
or civilian, he loses his capacity for reason and action he 
instantly discovers that justice is a crime, and that casuistr 

is the best form of logic. History cannot show a vad 
curious episode than the ruin of the five Ministers who 
during the last eighteen months have governed the Army of 
France, and the episode is the more curious because it ig 
merely a part in this strange drama of destruction which 
opened with M. Zola’s denunciation, and which has yet only 
reached its third act. 

The Dreyfus affair, in fact, is a veritable man-cater. All 
those who have approached it suffer a civil, if not a physical 
death, and the end of M. de Freycinet gives us an oppor. 
tunity to count the slain. Henry, Lemercier-Picasd 
Lorimier are dead by suicide or murder ; Picquart is fon. 
gotten in prison, and left with small hope of escape; Du 
Paty de Clam and Esterhazy are open scoundrels, whom 
justice seems powerless to touch; a sound Republican 
and patriotic citizen—M. Casimir-Périer—is lost to his 
country’s service ; another irreproachable Republican— 
M. Cavaignac—is irremediably ruined ; three professors have 
been insolently suppressed ; a round dozen Generals are 
dtscredited ; and over the door of the War Office is the 
sombre legend, ‘* Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” 
What power is it which this terrible “affair” possesses to kill 
and to outrage? The obvious explanation is often the 
best, and we need no special knowledge to pierce the 
mystery. The “affair,” then, is strong to destroy because 
it has its source in lying and malice. One sin 
has made it necessary to commit a thousand. Ever 
since General Mercier made up his mind that Alfred 
Dreyfus should be condemned, France has found a 
return to morality impossible. She has hoped against hope 
that the prisoner was guilty; with all her wonted sanguine- 
ness of temper she has permitted forgery, and prayed that 
the forgeries were either genuine or plausible ;_ she has tried 
to comfort herself with the reflection that the life of one 
Jew is unimportant, and that her interests may best be 
served by an act of possible lawlessness. But her hopes are 
doomed to disappointment, and all her casuistry is of no 
avail. Piece by piece the truth has been uncovered, and 
though France has opposed discovery with added deceit, she 
has to-day no chance of going backward. She will be forced 
to perform with an ill grace a common act of reparation, 
which some years ago might most gracefully have been per- 
formed. But she cannot for half a century undo the evil 
which her unrighteousness has caused. Discredited through- 
out Europe, she stands sullied among the nations, finding 
no confidence in her institutions, and inspiring nothing else 
than distrust. And the moral of it all is that nations, 
no more than individuals, may stamp upon the elementary 
rules of right and wrong. ‘The morality which governs 
peoples is not precisely the same as governs men in the 
conduct of their lives; a country has not the same high 
obligation of truth and outspokenness as is laid upon separate 
citizens. But countries, too, have their truth, and while 
they may simulate before rivals, they must exact within their 
borders a love of justice. No defection may pass with 
impunity ; when once the sense of duty is obscured, disaster 
is certain; for there always remains one taper of light 
to illumine the dim places. Had M. Zola never pierced 
the darkness, then France might have had the satis- 
faction of keeping forever under lock and key a man 
who she knew had been illegally condemned; she might 
still have declared with infinite scorn that her action was an 
affaire de cuisine, and that a Jew had no right to a 
generous protection. And though she would have suffered in 
herself, when the moment of battle came she might for a while 
have escaped the notice of Europe. But M. Zola was not to 
be extinguished ; he revealed to the whole world his country’s 
injustice, and made an ultimate reparation necessary. The 
national confidence in the Army will for a while be shaken, 
but justice will presently be re-established, and with it a 
proper sense of patriotism. Even now the party of truth 
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gnd honour is in the ascendant. The openly avowed par- 


risanship of the Figaro means that the majority of 
intelligent citizens are upon the side of a loyal re 
vision. For the Figaro is no leader of forlorn hopes, 
and it would turn again and rend Dreyfus if a declining 
circulation made a second volte-face an act of prudence. 
And nothing is more significant than the collapse of M. de 
Freycinet. He hoped to suppress a professor who was un- 
acceptable to the pupils of the Polytechnic ; wherefore, 
be encouraged an act of insubordination in a military school ; 
and you are almost disposed to believe that he would forgive 
g private soldier who should strike an officer with whom he 
was in disagreement. But M. de Freycinet is to-day a private 
citizen, and M. Duruy’s course is no longer suspended. In 
otber words, “the man recovered from the bite, the dog it 
was that died.” And no voice is raised, either in sorrow or 
in protest. 





THE WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


HE speeches at the meeting of the Women’s Liberal | 


Federation on Tuesday show a curious inability to 
realise the power which, according to their own showing, 
women already possess. The speakers were in no way indis- 
posed to make light of their influence in politics. There 
was none of that parade of wrong suffered which is some- 
times employed in order to prove how intolerable is the 


position of voteless woman,—no allegation that men will | 
never give women what they want until they are made to} 


know that their seats depeud on it. On the contrary, the 


ouncil were evidently impressed—we had almost. said | 
il lently impressed—we had almost 1 


oppressed—by a sense of their own strength and thei 


own unity. ‘With a united front,” said one speaker, | 
“eighty-two thousand women could obtain everything they | 


wished.” Though the agenda paper reveals a divergence of 


opinion on some subjects, that divergence is entirely con- | 


fined to method. The Federation may not be of one mind 
as to what shall be done, but they are fully agreed that 


something must be done. We may say, in passing, that | 
Lady Carlisle seems to us to underrate the necessity of | 
agreement in particulars. Thus, in the one case she mentions | 
—the provision of work for the unemployed—it is surely | 


of some consequence from what fund it is proposed to pay the 
wages. Is the charge to be laid on the taxes, or on the rates, 


or on private liberality ? We really cannot bring ourselves | 


to attach much importance to the apparent readiness of 
the Federation to tackle every problem provided that 
no agreement shall be expected as to the direction in 
which a solution is to be looked for. But the Council 
have no misgivings on this point. The united front that 
is to give eighty-two thousand women everything they wish 
need only be a front. The rear of the army may be as 
divided as you please. But if women, at least women who 
have joined the Women’s Liberal Federation, have already 
so mach power, is it not rather a waste of strength to con- 
entrate it all upon the suffrage? The suffrage is not an 
end in itself, it is simply the means to an end. If 
women are already all-powerful, which, as we unders e 
speakers, they are—as soon, at all events, as there are 
elghty-two thousand of them wanting the same thing—why 
do they waste their time on efforts to get what, if they ge 
it, can only make them what they are already? If 
mnipotence be added to omnipotence the whole will 
aly omnipotence. It is open to the Federation to take 
either of two views of their cwn position. They may 
lead that women are powerless for want of a vote, or 
may boast that even without a vote they can carry any 
sure upon which they are agreed. But there 1: 
arent inconsistency, to sav the least, in maintaining both 
3 at once. The Council of the Federation evidently 
ittach great importance to their own work i n 
sttuencies. The principal matier debated on Tuesday was 
fo what objects this work should be directed. We greatly 
doubt whether it would be done any better if every wember 
of the Federation were on the list of Parliamentary elector 

























This, however, is a view which we cannot expect th 
men’s Liberal Federation to share. We pass on, there 


to the very interesting discussiun started by 





‘yrove. Given this immense influence in the constituenc 
on what conditions shall it be used? The Women’s Lit 
Federation can determine, it may be, whether a Liberal 
candidate shall win or lose the election. Shall they go in 








for him heartily, without inquiring what are his views on 
the most momentous of all questions, or shall they make him 
understand that if he is to have their help, he must promise 
tosupport the Woman’s Suffrage Bill? Lady Grove pleaded 
with much force that candidates who would not go this 
length could not properly be called Liberals, and a lady who 
seconded the motion went further, and described them as 
“venomous creatures.” Strange to say, this argument did 
not carry the meeting with it. A Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment, it was contended, is not ** venomous” merely becanse 
his political eyes are not yet opened on the question of 
women’s suffrage. His blindness is to be lamented, of 
course, and any surgical operation that promises to remove 
it should at once be resorted to. But at any rate he is better 
than a Unionist Member, and if that is the choice before the 
constituency, Liberal women may properly use their influence 
on the Liberal side, even though the candidate refuses to 
make them electors. It is creditable to the good sense of the 
meeting, though less so perhaps to their logic, that this view 
prevailed. By 404 votes to 221 Lady Grove’s proposal 
was rejected. So was a milder form of the same ordinance 
| which proposed to forbid the Executive Committee of 
the Federation to give official help to candidates who do 
not support the extension of the suffrage to women. The 
half-loaf is not to be rejected because the whole loaf is not 
yet within reach. 

The next resolution is one which it is difficult to fathom 
without some knowledge of the past history of the Federa- 
tion. Hitherto, it seems, the refusal of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of the local Women’s Liberal Association to 
take part in a by-election has not been held to prevent in- 
| dividual members of the Executive from taking part in it. 
| It was proposed on Tuesday to limit the action of individual 
members in this respect, and to make the refusal of the 
Committee and of the | 





local Association operate as a pro- 
hibition to every member of the Committee. We do not 
profess to understand the merits of this question. It is one 
on which the meeting evidently felt strongly, for two 
amendments were proposed the language of which makes it 
clear that the opponents of the resolution thought that it 
was a highly unwarrantable interference with individual 
liberty. Nor, indeed, is it clear on the face of it why, if a 
member of the Executive Committee wishes to work for a 
particular candidate, the fact that the Committee generally 
think such a course inexpedient should be held a sufficient 
reason for forbidding her todoso. This, however, was the 
| view of the majority of the Council, and the resolution was 
carried. In doing this, however, the meeting had reckoned 
without its chairman. When the result of the division had 
been stated Lady Carlisle rose and announced her intention 
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1886, and-has Lord Rosebery’s reactionary temper infected 
even the President of the Women’s Liberal Federation ?— 
make it impossible for her to surrender one jot or one tittle of 
her hard-won liberty. That party has bred her and has brought 
her up, and her diagnosis of her own character has convinced 
her that there is little of worth in her which has not come 
from her Radicalism. With such a past and such a present 
as this Lady Carlisle feels that she must claim absolute free- 
dom of thought and act. How could she take her orders in 
reference to a by-election from the Executive Committee of 
the Federation when those orders may take no account of 
that larger federation of men of which she considers herself 
an item, or of the great. temperance bodies to which she also 
belongs? “Ye take too much upon you, ye daughters of 
Levi.” We can almost hear Lady Carlisle borrowing the 
phrase from the stout-hearted Korah. Lady Carlisle has 
certainly succeeded in exciting our curiosity. We should not 
have thought that by-elections, not any particular by-election, 
but by-elections generally, were worth such a display of feel- 
ing. It is well, perhaps, that there are others who take a 
more ennobling view of them,—others to whom life itself 
would lose all its value if they were not free to judge for 
themselves where they will work and where they will not 
work. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

T will, we think, be generally regarded as matter for 
regret if the latest Committee on the old-age 
pensions question should exclude from their consideration a 
very important class of proposals for dealing with that grave 
ip difficult social problem. Such a restriction of the 
scope of their inquiry, however, seems only too likely, even 
if it has not practically been already resolved upon, in the 
light of the statements in the ‘Political Notes” in 
Wednesday's 7imes as to what passed at the meeting of the 
Committee on the preceding day. Irom them we gather 
that, on the initiative of the Chairman, Mr. Chaplin, the 
Committee unanimously agreed to a resolution affirming that 
“in any provision to be made by legislation, or otherwise, 
for the aged poor, discrimination should be made in favour 
of. those who are deserving.” That declaration, which the 
members of the Committee are said to have deemed a mere 
record of the terms of the reference made to them, might 
be regarded as ruling out all “universal” schemes. But, 
according to the Note-writer, a further resolution, expressly 
excluding projects of that description, was contained in the 
Memorandum put forward by the Chairman, but was not 
apparently dealt with on Tuesday. We must protest against 
this easy method of simplifying the consideration of a 
national problem, however complex. Our remonstrance is 
by no means prompted merely by the fact that one 
“universal,” though also, in its scope, very moderate, pen- 
sion scheme has been for several months steadily advocated 
in this journal. Doubtless the thoughts of many sober 
students of social problems have been running more 
or less on the same lines. And now within the past 
few days there has appeared a most interesting small 
book from the pen of Mr. Charles Booth, in which his own 
well-known scheme is put forward again, but with some very 
important modifications and improvements, and also a care- 
ful discussion of most of the principal objections which his 
roposal has encountered. We are not, as we shall shortly 
indicate, converted to Mr. Booth’s scheme, even under its 
materially altered form. But its difference from our own 
suggestion is one of degree rather than of principle, and even 
if that were otherwise, we are strongly of opinion that Mr. 
Booth is a citizen who by his devoted and most useful 
labours in the cause of social science—in the best acceptation 
of those words—has earned an unquestionable title to high 
consideration from any Parliamentary Committee appointed 
to investigate a subject which he has made his own. Mr. 
Chaplin and his colleagues may no doubt arrive at a Report 
to the House of Commons earlier by ignoring Mr. Booth’s 
revised scheme, but they will not, by so doing, satisfy the 
public intelligence and the public conscience, as they might 
do by calling him before them and thoroughly canvassing 

his proposals in the form in which they are now presented. 
The principal change in Mr. Booth’s scheme, as the 
country las hitherto understood it, is that instead of a pension 
of Ss. a week, claimable by every person (not a criminal, 
luuatic, or habitual pauper) on reaching the age of sixty-five, 





— 


the proposed pension-age is advanced to seventy, and the 
pension proposed is one of 7s. a week for men and 5s, for 
women. LEarlier receipt of the full pension could be secured 
“‘ by payment of the extra cost involved, and action of this 
kind would be facilitated through the Post Office.” That is 
to say, as we understand it, that any citizen might secure, on 
terms actuarially fixed, a Post Office annuity of the amount to 
which at seventy he would become entitled, beginning at any 
age and terminating at the date when his pension would begin 
to run.. But there is also a further and very ingenious 
modification, dealing with the case of persons who, in what 
we may call carly old age, are in danger of slipping into 
pauperism, but who possess, either in savings of their own or 
in contributions from relatives or friends, resources which, if 
moderately supplemented, would secure them against that 
disaster. In such cases, if the Pension Authority were in- 
formed by the local Guardians that, having inquired into the 
circumstances of an applicant, they believed that a reduced 
rate of pension would enable him or her to maintain a decent 
standard of life, the former tribunal would grant a pension 
at such a rate as, if continued for life, would involve the same 
cost to the State as a weekly payment of 7s. or 5s. respectively 
beginning at the age of seventy. These reduced rates, ag 
Mr. Booth reckons, would be, according as the applicant 
was a male or female, 2s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. if beginning at 
sixty, and 4s. or 3s. if beginning at sixty-five. 

In putting forward these modified proposals, Mr. 
Booth, it will be recognised, aims definitely at securing 
the maximum: result in the way of the prevention: of 
pauperism, as well as the production of the blessed differ- 
ence between comfort and hardship in the case of the large 
numbers of the aged poor who by their own exertion or 
thrift, or by the help of those on whom they have claims, 
just manage. us things are, to avoid coming on the rates. 
He argues with great skill and force that thrift would not 
be discouraged, but, positively stimulated by the knowledge 
that a certain minimum provision was at a certain_age 
absolutely secured, and in so doing, as it seems to us, he 


exhibits a larger knowledge of human nature, and 
especially English working-class human nature, than 


He also employs the same line 
of argument to show that a guarantee of a fixed 
minimum provision at a certain age would operate 
favourably, and not unfavourably, in a great number 
of cases upon the minds of those who, from reasons 
of relationship, or of past years of faithful service, might 
have under their consideration the question of contributing 
to the comfort of aged people. Probably the existence of 
the provision in question would cut both ways. It might 
hinder some possible benefactions from persons who would 
have been moved to liberal conduct by the alternative of 
destitution or the workhouse for those in whom they, on 
various grounds, felt a kindly interest. But, on the other 
hand, it would doubtless, in a large number of instances, 
make it seem worth while to offer a modest contribution, 
whether towards an annuity or by way of regular payment, 
for the benefit of an old person who a a State pension was 
secured from absolute want. Again, at whatever fixed age a 
pension from the State was guaranteed, the security so 
provided would, as we have argued, serve to stimulate the 
generosity of many benevolently disposed persons, who, as 
things stand, are deterred from promising regular aid to old 
people because of the possibility of their developing 
remarkable longevity. 

On these and other lines, the arguments in favour of the 
scheme now advocated by Mr. Booth, and of that of a pension 
of 5s. at seventy-five to all non-payers of Income-tax, which 
has been put forward in the Spectator, to a large extent coin- 
cide. We think that those arguments ought to receive tlic con- 
sideration of the Committec presided over by Mr. Chaplin, and 
that in the event of their not doing so, the public will be 
obliged to retain entire freedom for the reconsideration of 
the whole problem. At the same time, we are obliged to 
repeat, in view of Mr. Booth’s little book, the expression of our 
opinion that anything going beyond the Spectator proposal 
would impose on the nation a burden heavier than Parliament 
could possibly feel justified in asking it to bear. Even on his 
showing, the minimum annual charge likely to be thrown by 
his scheme, at the outset,.upon the Treasury would be some 
nine or ten millions sterling, besides an additional six and a 
half millions thrown on the ratés, but, as to the larger part, 
saved by reduction in Poor-law expenditure. We do not 
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believe that the conscience of the nation is sufficiently touched 
by the hardships of aged poverty to make such a tremendous 

rmanent addition to the national expenditure seem toler- 
able with a.view to their removal. We doubt gravely 
ghether, however great the benefit to be secured in relief of 
suffering and in the elevation of the tone of life among the 
working classes, it would be prudent to face the fiscal 

roblems which would be involved in the provision of the 
means for carrying out Mr. Booth’s scheme. It would be 
totally impossible to raise the money required by merely 
demanding a few more pence in the pound from the long- 
suffering payers of Income-tax. Indirect tavation, enhancing 
the cost of living for the working classes, would also certainly 
have to be resorted to. And then, if some sudden national 
emergency arose, or the public conscience became keenly 
alive to some other weak spot in the body politic, on what 
resources could we fall back? We are a rich and strong 
nation, but we have no right to trench dangerously on our 
reserves of wealth and force for the achievement of a single 
social reform, however beneficial. 








THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON “GETTING ON.” 
HE Bishop of London possesses a mind of unusual interest, 
and everything that he says is worth paying attention to, 
whether we agree with it or not. In addressing the pupils of the 
Philological School the other day, he took as the subject of his 
remarks, “ Suecess in Life.” Considering his own career, one 
might expect that he would justify, and possibly glorify, 
success, for few men of our generation have risen more rapidly 
and achieved such brilliant suecess as he. But the Bishop did 
not take that line of thought at all, and we are glad that he 
did not. Enough and too much has been written for boys as 
to the way in which they may regard the world as their oyster 
to open at their will. Strength, instead of purity, of will has 
too often been represented as the most desirable of attain- 
ments. Now we do not doubt for one moment that this 
element of great will-power is an important element in the 
building up of character. Without it nothing can be achieved 
that is worth achieving. But mere strength of will may, and 
often is, accompanied by the worst traits in human character. 
We need not accept all the deductions of Schopenhauer 
to agree with him that what he calls the “will to 
live” is a root of all the crime, sensuality, and base un- 
satisfied longings which make up the carnal side of human 
nature. It is true that Nature herself implants this forceful 
will to live in every one of us, and that without it the human 
race would soon cease to exist when confronted with the 
terrific forces of the material universe. It is true that great 
and beneficent discoveries are due to the persistence of this 
intense will in us. It is even further true that many noble 
qualities, and no little of the social and humanising elements 
in life, are intimately connected with a powerful will. Many 
of the great human scourges of the race have, unconsciously 
and unintentionally, done immense good for mankind through 
the possession of this vast overflowing energy. ‘“ There shall 
be no Alps,” said Napoleon in his selfish desire to conquer 
Italy, and the result was the wonderful roads which connected 
Northern and Southern Europe. If ever there was an 
example on a colossal human scale of the “will to live,” it was 
embodied in Peter the Great, an awful and drunken barbarian, 
but see what he did for Russia. In this world, whose ultimate 
problems we do not pretend to solve, the will to live, with all 
its potential consequences, is a great fact without which the 
human race would gradually die out. 


Now the successful man, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is he who develops in himself to an abnormal degree 
this will to live. We in the Western world scarcely recognise 
that this will to live carried to great lengths is not only not 
universal among mankind, but is rather exceptional in its 
operations. It is the brute inheritance, at least on one side, 
against which some of the great religions of the world have 
contended, and contended with success. The East as a whole 
finds in the quiescence of the will, in its passive submission to 
a vast and supreme Power, the solution of the problem of life. 
Even among Western peoples the average man lives with 
content amid the “petty murmur of his bourg” rather than 
contends for the great material prizes of life, or what are 
supposed to be such. It is well that this is so, for if every 








one were fired by the ambition of a successful General, or 
politician, or merchant, the competition among men would be 
so terrible that, from another point: of view, annihilation 
would be the lot of humanity. Men would not be 
able to stand the strain, nor would ‘Nature afford the 
mass of them the opportunity for attaining, or even seriously 
striving for, the object of their ambition. Earth would 
become a hell, and this green globe would witness tragedies 
compared with which the most awful in history would 
dwindle into insignificance. Most men are, happily for them- 
selves and for their fellows, contented, like the Apostle, with 
food and raiment, and take the world as a whole, they live 
the lives of-decent and faithful fathers, sons, husbands, and 
friends. Ambition is the mark of a comparative few, and 
what are called the prizes of life are contended for by an 
insignificant minority. 

We say that this is well, and the Bishop of London is 
evidently in agreement with our position, for he does not 
think that success in life usually develops the best qualities 
among men. It is indeed true, as Wordsworth said, that it is 
dangerous to look on tyrants with a dazzled eye, and one 
might add that it is not quite safe for most men to take a3 
their models those who are generally estimated to be success- 
ful men. There can be, as the Bishop said, no absolute rule 
as to what one should do to gain success. One may spend 
one’s life in the most praiseworthy diligence, and yet die poor, 
unknown, and be accounted by the world as a failure, 
though happily the world’s coarse judgments do not con- 
stitute the final court of appeal. One may master all 
science, one may be a great thinker, and yet pass away 
from these noises of earth unrecognised, and even laughed 
at, by one’s fellow-men. It has been reserved for few 
great men to attain renown in their own lifetime. They have 
been hated and ridiculed, while the shallow charlatan has won 
the success of his age. This is, indeed, such a truism, that 
one does not need to dwell on the fact. If we are to measure 
character, genius, and worth by the standard of success, we 
should have to say that the great men of the world have been 
among the least successful men. What does seem to us to 
ensure success is some overplus of human energy with which 
a man is born, and which cannot be created in him afterwards, 
and which is directed towards the attainment of objects that 
can be best appreciated by the average man. There is a 
general demand in the world at any given time for a kind of 
mechanical talent rising at times to genius, but of a variety 
which can be estimated by common people, and which can 
apply itself to objects of general desire. He who possesses 
this kind of overplus of human energy is the successful man, 
because he holds a monopoly of what all desire and of what 
all can appreciate. To him all the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players, and he soon finds out that 
he can play the best game of them all in some particular line. 


In a world such as ours, how far is it wise to encourage that 
kind of talent? Religion, as we have said, over most of the 
Eastern world has persuaded countless millions of people that 
this kind of suecess is not worth while. Buddhism, Brah- 
minism have indoctrinated a large proportion of the human 
race with a positive contempt for the kind of existence 
which alone seems worth having for a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Indeed, if we contemplate the two 
varieties of mankind from a spiritual, instead of a physical, 
point of view, we-might be led to doubt whether the human 
race had a common origin. There seems absolutely nothing 
in common between the two types. On the one hand, we 
see the action dictated by the strong will, by the will to 
live endowed with keen intelligence and a rather low 
standard of aspiration. On the other side, we see a being 
who is striving—for what? For the cessation of all will, 
for the attainment, not of material commodities, not even 
of mental good, but of entire peace and calm, and to him 
all the efforts of human life in our busy civilisation seem 
entirely purposeless and even absurd. Are we to take the 
extreme Oriental view, or must we accept the standard of 
the strong will as believed in and acted upon by the busy 
men of our busy world? If the latter is a true theory of 
life, then we must accept the successful man as our hero, 
even though we cannot teach our youths how to imitate his 
example. 

We think there is a mean between these extremes, as there 
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is between most extremes. We cannot annihilate the will to 
live, because existence itself on our planet depends upon its 
mysterious operation. Neither can we desire the larger 
development of the will to live, the will carried to an 
abnormal point, as in a very great General or financier, among 
average men. All that we want among average men, as 
Hegel said, is that they should be good men in all the 
fundamental relations of life. If they happen to achieve 
that reward which, as Coleridge says, so rarely comes to 
merit, well and good. But it is well that most men should 
not go out of their way to seek rewards. So long as they are 
standing on the ground of right, they are safe; but the 
moment they quit that point of moral vantage for the perilous 
peaks of human ambition, they are usually lost. They must 
not, then, put forth the abnormal will to live, but neither 
must they crush that will without which human life would be 
empty of all positive content. No, what is really needed 
among men is a pure will, a will cleansed of all that degrades 
life while prolonging it and extending its relations This was 
the best Greek idea, it is also the Christian idea, which comes 
to men not as taking away the real content of life, but as 
giving life more abundantly ; but life which can control those 
tiery coursers of the soul instead of leaving them to their own 
ungoverned sway. On the whole, therefore, we say with the 
Bishop that success in life is a dubious object of desire, since 
it is connected inextricably with so much that wars against 
the soul. But we must not, as the Germans say, throw away 
the baby along with the bath. We must accept the will, but 
we must give to it that direction and noble purpose which 
render it truly free, 





SCHOLARSHIP. 


N the mass of modern and popular studies the real purpose 
-& of our Universities is being fast forgotten. They were 
not established as nurseries of science, nor as preparatory 
schools for practical life. Their one intention was to teach 
the humanities, to prove to ambitious men that there is at 
Jeast a resting-place between childhood and success. This is 
so gross a commonplace, that it would scarcely seem worth 
repeating, but Dr. Hill, the Master of Downing, has made its 
repetition inevitable, since the speech which he delivered 
before the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching was made dangerous by its moderation. The Master 
of Downing seems to have meant well, but his prejudice or 
his audience got the better of him; and the impression which 
he leaves upon our mind is that he, too, is half a traitor to 
the true cause of education, 


Now, the Master of Downing has not the courage of 
his opinions. Either he believes in a classical training, 
or he does not. “The mere pursuit of the old-fashioned 
scholarship,” says he, “is like praying to a_ picture 
instead of to a saint.” Is it? Again, he protests 
against a scientific education. Science, he thinks, “should 
tun like a thin line through school life.” What, then, 
does he want? Even a biologist may be asked to think 
clearly, and Dr. Hill’s address has merely the effect of a vague 
enigma. But the enigma may be solved, if we recognise that 
Dr. Hill has confused the undergraduate with the finished 
scholar. The simple pursuits of grammar, which are admirable 
for the student, may perhaps seem trivial to the grown man, 
and the classics are most justly encouraged at Oxford and 
Cambridge, not because Demosthenes and Cicero form our 
literary style, but because, while Greece and Rome were the 
foxsders both of discipline and of thought, they also en- 
courage a syntax, which is worth the mastery. In fact, our 
Universities have reflected more deeply upon the scholar than 
upon the professor. The professor is necessary that the young 
idea may be taught to shoot ; and he has clung to an in- 
exorable tradition, less for his own aggrandisement than for 
the cultivation of his pupil’s intelligence. That which is 
admirable as a mental training is not always the proper 
study of a lifetime. But none the less every word spoken 
in depreciation of the humanities seems to us an open 
blasphemy. “It was a wonderful thing,” says Dr. Hill, 
“that classical training should have survived the infinite 
degradation of our Universities during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.” As you read this passage, you rub 
your eyes in wonderment. These degraded centuries produced 





both Bentley and Porson, who were not isolated phenomena 
but merely noble specimens of a general learning. 


However, Dr. Hill made one statement for which we owe 
him a sincere gratitude. “ The excellence of the classics,” said 
he, lay chiefly in theit complete uselessness.” The remark 
is by no Means original, and it was greeted with laughter. 
But in this simple statement 1s expressed the true value of our 
old Universities. They should be practically useless. They 
should not teach you to be a good carpenter ora skilful disk. 
matist. You cannot march out of Oxford or Cambridge into 
any career which will return you an immediate and efficient 
income. But you may come out of Oxford or Cambridge, if 
you avoid agriculture and forget science, an intelligent man 
and a useful citizen. The other Universities of Europe are 
prepared to cut you to a certain measure, or to render 
you technically competent. But our English Universities 
have hitherto declined to discharge this humble function saye 
in rare lapses from a noble ideal. They at least profess to 
accomplish a far greater task. There is a strange period, 
dividing the boy from the man, which clamours aloud for 
intelligent discipline ; and this discipline Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are anxious to supply. The undergraduate is too 
young to specialise, and not too old to receive instruction. 
When his period of training is finished, he is asked to assume 
the heavy burdens of life, to discharge tasks which may be 
dull, and which are rarely concerned with what were once 
called the humanities. As he passes through the University, 
he may not have the time nor the wit to become a sound 
scholar nor a profound mathematician. But he may, if he 
understand his privilege aright, linger for a while in the groves 
of “ practically useless” knowledge. He may learn what 
literature meant in an age when it was concerned 
only with the essentials of simplicity; he may read 
the lessons of history when history was still separate 
from political intrigne. And thongh he forgets his Greek 
grammar, though in middle life he cannot construe a 
page of Virgil, yet he carries away from this irrational inter- 
lude a vague impression of beauty which no other course of 
education will ever give him. Put this impression will not 
be caught by a vague study of an unread literature. The 
spirit must be discerned through the discipline of the letter ; 
the substance can only be realised by a loyal understanding 
of the form. 

And here it is that Dr. Hill has, we think, underrated 
the value of classical scholarship. Discipline is necessary, 
hard work is necessary. The ritual of declension and con- 
jugation must be rigidly observed. There must be no short 
cut to a knowledge of Sophocles. It is better in fear and 
trembling to master a single play than to discover in a 
handbook the substance of a dozen, which have not been 
mastered page by page, line by line. Of course it is true 
that “not one in ten thousand of those whose sole occupa- 
tion at school is Latin and Greek reap therefrom the 
full advantages realised by the men of the revival of 
learning.” Put where there is one accomplished scholar, 
there are twenty thousand students ; and though we may not 
all be Porsons, many of us may dimly surmise the admirable 
end whereat that great Professor of Greek was aiming. What 
would a chemist say if his class, instead of compre- 
hending analysis, spoke vaguely of Darwinism? Would 
he not properly drive it back to the dull contemplation ot 
oxygen and hydrogen? So we would insist upon a proper 
respect for the arid technicalities of the grammar. We 
believe that Greek and Latin are the best instruments ot 
education which humane ingenuity has yet discovered. But 
there is only one road even to a humble understanding ot 
Homer and of Tacitus, a road which lies through the much 
despised conjugation and declension, and even those who 
stumble by the way do not stumble in vain. 


Education, indeed, is rather a means than an end. It 
is a discipline which forms the character, rather than an 
accomplishment which shall flatter the student’s vanity. 
If you would acquire a casual knowledge of Greek 
tragedy, the reading of a crib will be sufficient for 
your wants; or if the crib be too tedious, a handbook 
may be enough to enlighten you. But the easy guide to 
knowledge is always deceptive, and no province is your own 
which you have not attempted to conquer. The province of 
Greek and Latin literature is, alas! conquered by few, but 
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there is glory in the failure, and no man was ever the worse 


for a loyal assault upon the intricacies of a Ciceronian speech 
oran schylean tragedy. One book, maybe, does not carry 
the student far on the way of culture, yet it carries him 
farther than a hasty recollection of somebody else’s opinion. 
Dr. Hill most generously praised the work accomplished by 
Mr. Jebb, and it is well to remember that Mr. Jebb has 
understood and interpreted Sophocles because he i3 an old- 
fashioned scholar who has reverenced the form as well as 
the substance, who does not believe that in unravelling 
the mysteries of Greek syntax he is worshipping the picture, 
not the saint. No, so long as the classics engross us, s 
jong must we realise that the humanities must be humbly 
approached through the grammar. For thus only may the bug- 
pear of half-knowledge be shunned, and though the most of 
men will never arrive at a wide comprehension, all may 
strive for once in their lives near the golden portal of 
intelligence. At any rate, the study of Greek and Latin 
flatters no mean ambition. As Dr. Hill says, it is useless ; 
it puts no money in the pocket of the common student. 
But it not only disciplines his mind, and makes him apt 
for any career of learning or activity; it shows him that 
there is something outside the domain of commerce and 
success. A distinguished Professor of Science once supported 
the study of Greek upon the ground that, though he was 
not permitted to proceed far, even the one book necessary 
for the Little-go proved to him that there was a field of 
thought which lay outside the practical pursuits of life. 
And it is for this that we would guard our seats of learning 
against the encroachment of useful knowledge. Everything 
that deflects from the ancient ideal of scholarship, which 
may only be realised through the grammar, seems to us a 
disloyalty to the tradition of our Universities. After all, 
for those who love not Greek, it is easy to avoid Oxford ; 
and why should Cambridge attempt to accomplish that 
which Cirencester does with far better effect ? 


) 





WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? 

RIALS of criminal animals, with counsel and witnesses, 
have been duly reported by medieval scribes and handed 
down for our edification. There is also the leading case of the 
jackdaw of Rheims. But we doubt whether the celebrated 
curse which vindicated the authority of the spiritual arm is 
not surpassed in matter, if not in potency, by the solemn 
arraignment of the sparrow, with Mr. Tegetmeier and Miss 
Ormerod as counsel for the prosecution.* As the result of 
much careful inquiry and a vast collection of evidence, the 
sparrow is presented at the Bar of Public Opinion; and the 
brief for the prosecution will be read, even by the secret sym- 
pathisers with the sparrow, with misgiving and dismay. Almost 
no witnesses for the defence are called, and those cited appear 
to have been too inaccurate in their evidence to command 
much respect. They have credited the birds with eating grubs, 
which lie too deep in the soil for them to reach, and with 
killing cockchafers, which only come out after sparrows have 
gone to bed. Needless to say, these items of the defence have 
been ruthlessly torn to pieces, and the accused are left almost 

without a shred of character or reputation. 

We own to a weakness for sparrows. They may be common, 
but they are companionable. They are vulgar, careless little 
things which cannot even lay two eggs alike. But they are 
the only birds which have learnt to use a fish-basket as a boat 
to float up the river in on the tide. They are flouted because 
they cannot sing. It is to their credit. If they did sing, like 
blackbirds and thrushes, we should never sleep after 5 a.m. 
In towns, at least, public opinion extends to them a kindly 
tolerance. They have been regarded with kindness even in 
the centres of the Law since the days when the Benchers of 
the Temple unanimously disallowed their Treasurer’s item of 
a sovereign for “stuff to poison the sparrows.” Inthe country 
we fear they must be taken seriously. The modern and 
creditable desire of the public is to preserve all birds, as if 
ina state of Nature. It is found in practice that this is not 
an entire success, because the different species when all 
alike are preserved do not increase in proportion to their 
numbers. But how and what to select and which to repress 
is not easily determined. Until recently the sparrow was 





* The House Sparrow (the Avian Rat). By M. B. Tegetmeier, F.2.S. With 
&0 Appendix by Miss E. A. Ormerod, F.E.S. London: Vintonand Co. [ls.] 





regarded as a member of the great army of “ bird police” em- 
ployed, as no other agents inthe world could be employed, 
in keeping down noxious insects. 

The serious part of the charge now brought against him, 
not for the first time, but in a convincing form, is that he eats 
such a quantity of corn as to cause serious loss, while he eats 
very few insects. A second accusation is that he drives away 
“better birds,” about whose insect-destroying qualities there 
is no doubt whatever. We are not certain whether the 
balance can be struck between the good and the harm done 
by the sparrow in agricultural districts. But we are certainly 
not convinced that he does no good from the reports pre- 
sented. It appears that his evil deeds are presented 
very conspicuously, while not enough is made of his good 
deeds. The latter are also “accidental,” and, we frankly 
admit, are not at all the result of a meritorious character. 
In the picture—we ought rather to call it a silhouette, 
it is so uniformly black—drawn by Mr. Tegetmeier we 
are presented with the whole of his misspent life, 
when adult. Corn, corn, corn,—this is the mainstay of 
his meals, and forms the contents of his poor little stomach 
for nearly every month of the year. In certain months, 
among his “occasional food” we find small beetles (June, 
July, and August); aphides, daddy-long-legs, and caterpillars 
(August); caterpillars (September), and small caterpillars 
(November). Still, 75 per cent. of the adult sparrows’ food 
is corn of some kind. They also eat the seeds of a 
few weeds, usually those found on the stubbles in 
autumn, birdweed, knot-grass, and plantain seeds. For 
these misdeeds he is stigmatised as an “avian rat,” and 
as the mischief done in certain districts among the corn- 
fields and the quantity stolen in the stackyards is great and 
easily visible, the figures given above are calculated to en- 
courage “sparrow clubs” without further appeal. 


But we should like to see the other side of the case 
put, even from the sparrow’s point of view. Though the 
old sparrows live mainly on corn, the food of the young ones 
is largely composed of insects. The adult bird can hardly 
help being a wheat-eater. His stomach, as Willoughby 
says, “is musculous,” and he wants something hard and flinty 
to fill it. But youthful sparrows’ insides are less musculous, 
and their thoughtiul parents cater for them accordingly. 
Sixty per cent. of the young sparrow’s food is insects, of which 
caterpillars form 50 per cent. and beetles 10 per cent. Then 
should follow an interesting population table. Two broods a 
year (a very small allowance) will give at least eight young 
sparrows to two old ones, and the latter often contrive to feed 
both the fledged brood, which is out of the nest, and a set of 
nestlings, at the same time. In any case, during the 
months of June, July, and parts of May and August, 
there are four times as many young sparrows fed on 
insects, as there are adult sparrows feeding on grain. 
In other words, for about three months in the year three- 
quarters of the sparrows are eating caterpillars and beetles. 
At other times they are provokingly indifferent even to the 
appearance of good deeds. In 1891, for instance, there was a 
plague of black diamond moth caterpillars. Rooks, plovers, 
seagulls, starlings, linnets, greenfinches, and yellow-hammers 
all turned to police duty and ate the grubs. Only the sparrows 
held aloof, and among returns from all counties, from Dover 
to Aberdeen, only three spoke in praise of the sparrow. On 
the other hand, it was mentioned that “the sparrows were 
occupied with the early oats, and had no time to spare for 
caterpillars.” ‘“ No time to spare for caterpillars,”"—there is a 
sad probability in this. We can almost see them making the 
most of the oats, and leaving the tiresome caterpillar business 
to the other birds. It cannot be denied that they have gota 
bad name abroad. In the New England States they are 
known by the name of the “English” sparrow, just as we call 
our grey rats “ Hanoverian,” and Government Reports de- 
nounce them as pests. In Australia they are equally un- 
popular, and in Illinois and Michigan £23,000 have been 
spent in destroying them, and three million sparrows have 
been killed, which, though it does not much diminish their 
numbers, provides a comfortable income for sparrow-catchers. 
Mr. Tegetmeier thinks that the birds will hold their own 
against ordinary warfare, and makes the subtle suggestion 
that sparrows are really a delicacy, and ought to be sought 
after. What he evidently would like would be a kind of 
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match against time, to see whether we can eat sparrows faster 
than they can eat corn. It is a sporting notion, and might be 
sopular. In America people are said to like them. They are 
sold as “rice birds,” and eaten when another delicacy, reed 
birds, is out of season. 

As to the second count in the prosecution, that sparrows 
drive away “better birds,” there is not a doubt of it. They 
do this in various ways. Swallows and martins are ousted 
because the sparrows take their nests. The consequence is 
that plagues of gnats and flies, none of which are pursued on 
the wing by the sparrows, increase and multiply. Colonel 
Russell, residing in Essex, killed off most of the sparrows 
round his country house and garden, and encouraged all other 
birds. The result was that “ most things seemed to do better 
there than elsewhere, and many things much better. The 
young peas needed no protection from birds, green peas were 
not picked out of the pods, and the gooseberry buds were not 
picked out.” Still, most people have as many gooseberries and 
peas as they want, even with sparrows in their gardens. But 
apart from direct mischief, they are thoroughly bad neigh- 
bours to other birds. They will bite and bully anything as 
large as a rook or a pigeon. We have often seen a single 
sparrow fly after a starling, pigeon, or rook (in London), and 
worry it till it left the place. The secret lies in their power 
of being “disagreeable,” a thing almost unknown among other 
birds, which are very accommodating and sociable. But they 
also combine. Mr. W. E. Hansell, writing from the Cathedral 
Close at Norwich, gives a curious instance of this. Two 
sparrows had a nest ina hole ina tree 30ft. from his office 
window. A starling flew down and looked in. The two 
sparrows gave a kind of screaming ery, and in a quarter of a 
minute at least fifty sparrows appeared on the scene. “Some 
took up their positions by the nesting pair; others perched on 
twigs close by; all appeared furious with the starling. Whether 
it was the husband or not, I am unable to say—the crowd was 
too great for me to see—but at any rate one of the cock birds 
flew off the headquarters twig, and making straight for the 
starling’s head, pecked it severely and drove it away. This 
done, most of the hen sparrows flew off. For my part, I ran 
downstairs, and with the help of a clerk counted thirty 
sparrows still remaining, who gradually dispersed.” But 
there is no question of their ability to take care of themselves 
and to supplant other species. We can also quite believe that 
where population is small and agriculture conducted on a 
large scale by machinery, they might cause very serious loss. 
[arms near towns, especially near London, probably suffer 
severely ; and it is there that the strongest means are now 
taken to kill them down. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ECUADOR AS A HEALTH RESORT. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTaToOR.”] 
Srr,—Reuter’s announcement a few months back of a revolu- 
tion in this Mestizo-Spanish Republic, and the defeat of the 
insurgent army with a loss of four hundred to seven hundred 
men, has affected most British readers with wonder, not so 
much at the event, but at the existence of the Republic. 
There is, perhaps, no other country in the world, entitled to 
consider itself civilised, about which the average European 
public knows less than it does about Ecuador. 

This ignorance, excusable enough under the circumstances, 
is likely very soon to be a thing of the past. The importance 
of Ecuador, both as a market for British and American exports 
and as a field of exploitation for the mining engineer, as well 
as for the hotel and sanatorium keeper also, may soon become 
as well known and universally recognised as that of California 
and South Africa. 

Ecuador is under one aspect a typical South American 
country. In its population are represented all the chief 
elements, except that of the negro (which is numerically very 
small), -that go to constitute the average Ibero-American 
community. The pure white, whether Creole or European, is in 
the minority, as in Mexico, Central America, and Peru. The 
pure (or almost pure) American aborigine is more numerous; 
but the mass of the civilised: community, in highlands and 
lowlands alike, is composed of the- usual * Mestizo” or mixed 
people of various shades. The climate is also typical of the 
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western or Andean side of the continent. Ecuador, moreover 
constituted the northern portion of the ancient Empire of the 
Incas, monumental evidences of which remain. 


When these facts, which make it a normal South American 
country, have been enumerated, almost everything else which 
can be said about it is of a distinctive and highly interesting 
character. Unlike its better known neighbour in the South— 
Peru—its rainfall on coast and tableland alike is sufficiently 
abundant. A few limited districts, like that of Ambato, are 
nearly rainless ; but in Quito and most other parts of the 
country, there are frequent showers at all times of the year, 
with the exception of between two and three comparatively 
dry months. There are in Ecuador three distinct climatic 
districts :—(1) That of the coastal lowlands, which of course 
are tropical, but nevertheless far from unhealthy, as a whole, 
for Europeans, there being only a few decidedly unsuitable 
sub-districts ; (2) the great plateau or upland, by no means 
uniform in its elevation, but of which the capital city, Quito, 
with its 9,400 ft. odd above the sea-level, may be considered a 
good example; and (3) the eastern slope of the Andes, with 
the head-waters of the Amazon. This last-mentioned district 
will practically be left out of account in what remains to he 
said, and for two reasons. The first is that it is very sparsely 
populated, and by savages only; the second, that its boundaries, 
onthe Peruvian and Columbian sides, at any rate, are very ill- 
defined. 

Confining ourselves, then, to the plateau and mountainous 
regions and the Pacific lowlands, we find the most remarkable 
varieties of climates and products that the world can show, 
As the traveller, landing at Guayaquil, proceeds inland to the 
capital—a distance of about three hundred miles—he practically 
experiences every climate (excepting, perhaps, our own incom- 
parable and inimitable British species) which is to be found 
between the imaginary “Line” that crosses his goal and the 
equally imaginary “Poles” to the extreme north and south 
of it. From the land of the banana and the cacao-plant the 
train, on its way to Chimbo, the terminus of the only completed 
railway in the country, carries him into those of the olive and 
the lemon. Thence he proceeds, by less rapid and less com- 
fortable stages, on mule-back through a country reminding 
him of many parts of Southern and Central Europe, right on 
to the austere heights of the Andean passes. Here, although 
within a few leagues of the Equator, the almost Arctic winds, 
blistering his face with cold, will make him bless the 
motherly prescience of his Guayaquil hostess who induced 
him to provide himself with plenty of warm wraps. 
From these freezing altitudes he is not displeased at being 
dropped down again, several hundred feet, to the level of the 
Quito tableland. He is now in a country not altogether 
unlike France or Austria in the month of May. This weather, 
seasonable only at spring-time in Europe, is perpetual in 
Ecuador. Here we have an everlasting spring (the average 
day and night temperatures ranging between 50° and 70° Fahr.), 
never too hot and rarely too cold for the comfort of a European 
or North American, and a soil so well watered by frequent 
light showers as to be redeemed from that monotonous aridity 
which is the curse of the neighbouring land of Peru. At Quito 
and in the surrounding country a little rain—enough to lay 
the dust and wash the streets—can be relied upon nearly every 
day throughout the year ; but it is a very remarkable fact that 
the whole forenoon is invariably bright and fine. 


To visitors who have travelled in other parts of the world 
endowed with correspondingly mild and genial temperatures, 
another striking difference in their everyday experiences, after 
arrival here, will be the fact that neither the southern aspect 
of the house (as in Europe, North Africa, Florida, &c.), nor the 
northern aspect (as in the temperate portions of Australia and 
South Africa), is the sunniest and warmest. On the con- 
trary, at Quito both the south and the north sides are some- 
what cooler than the east and west. This, of course, is due to 
its situation on the very line of the Equator, and the conse- 
quent position overhead of the noonday sun, the rays of 
which strike the roof perpendicularly, and do not affect one 
side of the house more that another. The eastern aspect is, 
of course, warmest in the morning a3 elsewhere, and the 
western in the afternoon, 

The Ecuadorian tablelands may be said, in short, to com- 
bine the climatic advantages of the most favoured regions in 
the Torrid and Temperate Zones respectively, without the 
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drawbacks of either. From their tropical situation they 
derive a remarkable uniformity of temperature throughout 
the twelve months, while free from those trying alternations 
of extremely dry and wet seasons which characterise other 
parts of the same zone. To their elevation above the sea- 
level, and perhaps to other geographical circumstances, they 
owe their moderate temperature and buoyant purity of 
atmosphere, Which render life upon them so healthful and 
enjoyable for Europeans. 

As to natural products, mineral and agricultural, let us 
return for @ moment to the first part of the country 
reached by the ocean-borne traveller. Oi the fertility 
of this tropical district it is almost unnecessary to speak. 
Besides the West Indies, there is no part of the world 
from which we obtain—whether directly or by way of 
France, Germany, Spain, &e.—so much cocoa as we do 
from Ecuador. Opinions will differ, of course, as to the 
relative quality of the West Indian, Brazilian, and Ecuadorian 
pods ; possibly with a little more care bestowed upon their 
preparation on the spot the Ecuadorian varieties would hold 
mote unquestionably the first place. But as to the fertility of 
the country for the growth not only of cocoa, but of coffee, 
jndiarubber, cinchona, ivory nuts, and other vegetable pro- 
ducts there can be no question. Petroleum is also found in 
abundance near the coast, and in the neighbouring district of 
Peru it appears to be a remunerative industry for those who 
workit. Petroleum is likewise known to exist in the mountains 
of Ecuador, although it has only been exploited there toa smali 
extent hitherto. The present writer, in the course of his 


wanderings, came across plenty of evidences of this industry. | 


What is perhaps of equal importance, there are rich and exten- 
sive seams of coal and of other minerals, including, it is 
believed, valuable deposits of the precious metals. 


But to the general public, uninterested in international trade 
or in business on the large scale, by far the most important 
among the attractions of Ecuador will be, undoubtedly, the 
sanitary and health-restoring properties of its brilliant atmo- 
sphere. Tubercular consumption isa malady quite unknown 
among residents on the plateau; moreover, in every case at 
present recorded where European patients have been sent there, 
they have completely recovered. Assoonasthe projected railway 
to Quito is open, a stream of invalid visitors from Europe and 
the United States is as certain to set in as anything else under 
that bright sun. 
expected from other motives, including mountaineering ; but 
the tourist for health alone will reap a rich reward in most 
cases, and will bring a new source of wealth to the country 
which caters to his wants. The existing accommodation for 
travellers, in Quito and other large towns, is not so very rough 
or defective as might be expected in so inaccessible a region. 
With the advent of the railway, great improvements may, of 
course, be anticipated in the near future. 


As to the people themselves, it may be partly true, or 
it may not, to describe them, in the orthodox style of the 
superior British tourist, as an ignorant, superstitious, priest- 
ridden lot of mongrel Spaniards, &ée. All the present writer 
can say is that, having previously visited many other parts 
of the world, both East and West, and travelling as he 
did in Ecuador, not as a mere globe-trotter, but upon 
serious business bent (negotiating on behalf of the Guaya- 
quil and Quito Railway Company), he found them a very 
pleasant people to meet and to deal with,—quite as trustworthy 
(pace Mr. Whymper and other respect-worthy crities) as 
many European communities. The influence of the Church 
in polities has probably been exaggerated ; anyhow, it is far 
from powerful at the present moment. Tithes having been 
abolished a few years ago, the chief complaint of the ecclesiastics 
now is that the voluntary contributions which they are allowed 
to collect in lieu thereof are quite inadequate. The recent 
“revolutionary” movement, recruited mainly from cross- 
frontier desperadoes, but repudiated by their respective 
Governments, is supposed to be due to the instigation of the 
less scrupulous section of the clerical party. It isdoomed to be 
a3 unsuccessful as it is desperate. Nor does it at all receive 
the countenance of the Church at large, which numbers among 
its leaders as respectable men as are to be found in any other 
Catholic country. 


The chief source of political (and incidentally of financial) | illegal for him to follow 


Weakness in Ecuador has been the conflict of interest, not so 


More adventurous visitors may, of course, be | 
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much between Church and State as between highlands and 
lowlands. This is due more, perhaps, to the want of rapid and 
easy communication between the chief centres of population 
and the sea-coast than to any other cause. The greater pro- 
portion of Indian blood in the interior, and the fact that these 
“ Indios” of the plateau preserve the memory and traditions 
of their ancient non-Christian civilisation, may also have 
something to do with it,—as doubtless have the much-abused 
priests. But here,as has happened in the somewhat analogous 
case of Mexico, the railway system, when finished, will almost 
certainly effect a complete and peaceful revolution. The 
populations of the different provinces and their economic 
interests will become more unified and in harmony. For, in 
spite of their differences of origin and interests, the Ecuadorians 
are essentially a patriotic people and easy to deal with 
if fairly treated. Then the enterprising foreigner from the 
North will flock in, and things will begin to “hum” generally. 
Meanwhile the wonderful degree of material prosperity which 
Ecuador is displaying even now, in spite of its lack of efficient 
communications and of the other drawbacks above-mentioned, 
augurs Well for its future progress. The writer is giving here 
not his personal opinion only, but that of more than one 
observant visitor from the outside world. 

This country may be regarded still as an out-of-the-way 
corner of the globe. It is, however, one which should no 
| longer be neglected either by the seeker after sunshine and 
health, or by the man of business upon new openings bent. 
In a very few years time all may be changed,—whether for the 
entire good of the simple people of the country itself, who 
knows? Meanwhile, it is almost a virgin field for the two 
| classes of travellers that have been referred to, as well as 
others.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Travellers Club, London. 


Sr. G. Lane Fox Prt, 








LETTERS TO THE 
——— 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Will you permit me to touch on two points only of 
“WN. L’s” reply to my letter ? 

(1) I am astonished to find him saying that “the Judicial 
Committee left entirely untouched the interpretation which 
the Arches Court had placed upon the directions in the 
preface to the Prayer-book,” as he appears to have read the 
judgments in question. The exact reverse is the case. To 
show this fully would involve longer quotations than it is 
desirable to make. But there is one short test. Mr. 
Maconochie was acquitted by Sir Robert Phillimore on the 
charge of kneeling during the Prayer of Consecration, on the 
strength of the interpretation which he put on the preface. 
Mr. Maconochie was condemned by the Privy Council on this 
charge. Lord Cairns, giving the decision of the Board, said: 
“Their Lordships do not think it necessary to consider 
minutely the cases to which, or the manner in which, this 
direction in the preface to the Prayer-book is applicable, 
inasmuch as, in their opinion, the charge against the re- 
spondent with which they are now dealing, involves what is 
expressly ordered and prohibited by the Rubric, and is, there- 
fore, a matter in which the Bishop could have no jurisdiction 
to modify or dispense with the rubrical provisions.” On that 
Committee sat not only Lord Cairns, but Lord Westbury, Sir 
William Erle, and the Archbishop of York. 

(2) I am even more astonished to see that ““W. N. L. 
suggests that the Archbishop is not, though the Bishop is, 
bound by the proviso “ So that the same be not contrary to any 
thing contained in this book.” I hope I may say that I trust your 
note is not to be read as giving weight to this, as I think, com- 
pletely mistaken, and dangerously mistaken, view. It is per- 
tectly true that the words, in their sequence, apply to the order 
to be taken by the Bishop, not to the advice to be given by 
the Archbishop. But the reason is obvious, The order is to 
be taken by the Bishop; the sole function of the Archbishop 
is to advise or direct him if he is in doubt. The limitation 
placed on the Bishop's power to order, necessarily, therefore, 
affects the Archbishop’s power to advise. How can the Arch- 
bishop give the Bishop advice or directions which it would be 
/ It is not necessary to add 
observations on the, as I think, legal absurdity of sup- 
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posing that the Legislature intended to give power to the 
Archbishop to overrule the Courts of Law, and set aside 
their own handiwork. As the writer of the article on 
“Ecclesiastical Courts” in the last Quarterly observes; 
“When the clause was written, the ordinary ecclesiastical 
Courts were in regular operation, and no one can suppose that 
it was intended to withdraw from their purview cases which 
involved points to be argued by advocates and canonists.” 

Before your next number appears, the Archbishop will have 
heard, perhaps will have decided, the question of the 
ceremonial use of incense. That is a point upon which, as 
far as I know, there has been but one opinion in the 
Courts. I trust, with regard to this matter, he will not have 
exhibited, by asserting his own opinion against the law, what 
may be considered courage, but is certain to turn out a fatal 
rashness.—I am, Sir, &c., TEMPLAR. 





LORD SALISBURY AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of May 6th you say: “If it be true, as 
is reported, that Bismarck described him (Lord Salisbury) 
Pictinfene es as a lath of wood painted to look likeiron, Bismarck 
strangely belied his reputation for inte'ligence.” Iam entirely 
in agreement with you, but will you allow me to point out, as 
I have had occasion to do elsewhere, that if this phrase was 
used by Prince Bismarck, it was used at second hand, as the 
sarcasm was originally directed against Monsieur de Marbois, 
Napoleon’s Finance Minister, by Madame de Staél (Alison’s 
“History of England,” V., ix., 1806), and is singularly in- 
applicable to Lord Salisbury {—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In a short paragraph on the Transvaal crisis in the 
Spectator of May Gth you ask international lawyers what is 
the effect of a subject of a paramount Power takingan oath of 
allegiance to the sovereign [read semi-sovereign] but de- 
pendent Power. The Naturalisation Act, 1870, Section 6, 
enacts that “any British subject who has, when in any 
foreign State and not under any disability, voluntarily become 
naturalised in such State, is, from and after the date of his 
having so become naturalised in such foreign State, to be 
deemed to have ceased to be a British subject, and to be re- 
garded as an alien.” A dependent State is a foreign one, 
capable of international relations different from those of the 
paramount State. Thus during the Crimean War our Courts 
held that the Ionian Islands and their citizens were at peace 
with Russia; yet the islands were expressly under a British 
protectorate, while the dependence of the South African 
Republic, though I do not hesitate to assert it, is only a 
matter of argumentative inference, and the express rights of 
the protecting State in their case were greater than those which 
any one has inferred in the case of the Transvaal. Therefore 
the enactment of 1870 leaves no room for question that 
naturalisation in the South African Republic entails the loss 
of British nationality. Your doubt probably arose from the 
States of the American Union being called sovereign, by 
what all who considered the great Secession to be legally 
as well as morally wrong must regard as a misnomer. 
The oath, whether of allegiance to the Republic or of re- 
nunciation of allegiance to the Queen, is of no consequence to 
the point. Ifthe Republic, in order to smooth matters to the 
British Outlanders, allowed them to be naturalised by registra- 
tion without an oath, the effect would be the same. The 
Colonial Office stated this to the British Outlanders some 
years ago, while sympathising, as a mere matter of sentiment, 
with their desire to obtain the franchise without expressly 
renouncing their native allegiance. It they are to obtain the 
franchise, there is no alternative but that either the Republic 
should confer it on aliens, which I think no State has yet done 
for the political franchise though municipal rights may stand 
on a different footing, or else that it should cease to be a State 
and become a Dominion within the British Empire like Canada. 


As to the dynamite concession, several leading international 
lawyers in different countries have advised its holders that it is 
not a breach of the Convention of 1884,as Lalso havedone. I 


have not heard of a contrary opinion being given by any of 


interest that the promised Parliamentary Papers are awaited 

in order to see the reasons which have led the Colonial Office 

to think otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., J. WEstLaxer, 
Chelsea, May 9th. 





THE CAPE COLONY AND THE TRANSVAAL, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. A. J. Hailey, in the Spectator 
of May 6th, is hardly correct in saying that some five years 
ago the farmers of the Cape Colony were threatened with 
tuin by the closing of the Vaal River drifts to their produce, 
As a matter of fact, the drifts were closed only to “ overseg” 
goods, and Colonial produce was expressly excepted from the 
action of the proclamation. As regards the possibility of war 
being evolved out of the present situation, those who can 
with a light heart contemplate the possibility of a war, one of 
the certacn results of which would be the ruin of two British 
Colonies ata cost of fifty millions to the British taxpayer, 
must either be fiends or madmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. Reomatp Stataan, 
National Liberal Club, May 10th. 





THE IRISH COUNTY ELECTIONS. 
LTO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The subjoined extract from a letter from Ireland may 
interest your readers :— 

“There is nothing talked of now but hunting and racehorses: 

that is since the elections are over. You say the Limerick people 
were mad, but they could not be worse than in Ramelton; for the 
time, it simply set every one by the ears, mainly through the action 
of the Presbyterians, who are a strong body in this division. We 
have three District Councillors, and it was proposed to give a man 
to each denomination, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Episco- 
palian, and so save the rates the expense of a contest; but the 
‘unco’ guid and godly’ wanted it all their own way, and wrought 
very cleverly for that end. The result was, six men went to poll; 
three were returned—an ‘Independent, a ‘Labour Candidate 
Nationalist’ and ‘Presbyterian Unionist’; for the county we 
returned a Roman Catholic Nationalist. I must say the Roman 
Catholics and their priest acted very openly and straizhtforward 
through it all, which is more than I can say for the Protestants. It 
isa great change, and may do some good in the end; but in the 
meantime I hope the Government will keep a tizht rein on the new 
bodies. I do not like to see the county gentry shut out so com- 
pletely from the manazement. I think some of them could have 
been retained with advantage to the ratepayers.” 
The writer is a man of about forty who farms between twenty 
and thirty acres of poor land in the North-West of Ireland, 
being one of the glebe tenants who bought their holdings 
under the Irish Church Act at a very high rate of purchase. 
He is a strong Protestant, and was a very strong Conservative, 
but has of late years become a Nationalist, holding that the 
legislation of the last eighteen years has been of great service 
to the country, and that it is entirely due to the Nationalist 
party. The fact that successive Governments have refused to 
do anything whatever to lighten the payments still being 
made in consequence of the hard bargain which he and his 
fellows made after the Disestablishment has, no doubt, also 
helped to alter his convictions. He is better educated and 
more intelligent than is usual in the class to which he 
belongs, but he is typical of it, and his testimony seems to me 
worth more than most newspaper articles.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. 











{TO THE ENtTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.’)] 

Sir,—The Irish county elections have gone as any one who 
knows the country would expect. As Mr. Davitt puts it, “He 
has wiped the floor with his political opponents,” and for once 
“has nothing to complain of.” That he and the melancholy 
Mr. Dillon are satisfied is something. Yet it is not easy to 
see, beyond this, what has been gained by the wholesale 
rejection of the services of the country gentlemen, or how their 
election in impotent minorities could have harmed the cause 
of Home-rule. On the contrary, is it not possible that a great 
opportunity has been lost of favourably influencing public 
opinion by averycheap display of good feeling and toleration? It 
is probable that Mr. Redmond thinks so, and perhaps Mr. Healy. 
But fortunately for Irish Unionism, Messrs. Dillon and Davitt 
carried the day, and would have nothing to do with what Mr. 
Davitt terms “the humbug of toleration,” lest any Irish Unionist 
should doubt what his position under their Home-rule would 
be, for Mr. Davitt can hardly in sober earnest believe that the 





those who have been consulted. It is, therefore, with nosmall 


men who rejected Mr. Gladstone's big bribe, and have accepted 
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ieee . . . 
permanent exclusion from the representation of their native 
country, Will in six months turn Home-rulers in order to 
become County and District Councillors. As to the future of 
these Councils, it needs not the gift of prophecy to forecast it. 
Composed of exactly the same class as the Boards of Guardians 
in the South and West, whose U nions are bankrupt and 
cheques dishonoured, what reason is there to expect them to 
go a different way’? In those bodies the very substantial 
jeaven of ex-officio Guardians was powerless to restrain 
extravagance. But in the new Councils the dominant 
Labour vote will overbear any consideration of  self- 
interest in the farmers. You write: “The Councillors 
cannot tax unequally”; but this has been done for many 
a day in the South and West by the simple expedient of 
omitting to collect the rates from Nationalists, and by making 
up the deficit by striking a higher rate to be levied upon their 
political opponents. You also contemplate superseding these 
Councils when bankrupt. But when the money is gone and 
the debts incurred, paupers must be maintained, lunatics 
restrained in asylums, and some kind of roads kept open for 
locomotion. Whence are the ways and meanstocome? Sir 
C. Gavan Duffy, doubtless astonished at his own moderation, 
will cancel your liability “if England will settle outstanding 
claims on the basis certified by Sir Robert Giffen.” Whether 
or not this modest proposal will allay to any extent your 
manifest, and, let me say, well-grounded, apprehension, you 
will admit that the minority in Ireland cannot justly be held 
to have incurred responsibility for expenditure over which 
they have not had the very slightest control.—I am, Sir, &e., 


AN OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is it not the case that sleeplessness is caused more often 
by indigestion than “over-activity of the brain”? I know 
one who is restless all night after two glasses of port taken at 
dinner, and claret has the same effect on myself. Many of us 
have an enemy in the food line, and for those who cannot 
detect their foe may I suggest that they should drink a glass 
or two glasses of hot water before going to bed, and not 
earlier than two hours after a meal? It is a famous night-cap. 
There are some few who make the mistake of going to bed in- 
sufficiently fed, and hunger is as great a foe to sleep, 
especially to the delicate, as indigestion. That, again, shows 
the fault to lie not primarily in the brain, but in the stomach. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., W. A S: 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of April Ist you discussed the best 
methods of inducing sleep, and recalled some of the old- 
fashioned prescriptions. Personally, I find a good plan is to 
have some hobby or subject which it is pleasing to think about, 
aud to let the mind rest upon it just after retiring. This has 
a very soothing effect which tends to induce sleep. But there 
are, no doubt, mechanical aids availabie in this scientific era. 
Your suggestions recall to me a contrivance which I happened 
tosee at the British Medical Association meeting in Edinburgh 
last year, in the form of a moving bed. Professor Sir Grainger 
Stewart was President of this great Congress of the medical 
profession, and the bed had been tested successfully for the 
cure of insomnia under him at the Royal Infirmary, Edin- 
burgh. The motion, which was produced by simple automatic 
action, was most soothing and restful. Since noticing your 
article, I have been looking over some jottings which I took 
of my visit to this Congress, and find the inventor of this bed 
was a Mr. Walker, of Hartwood, West Calder, from whom, no 
doubt, information may be had. I think it well to bring this 
before your readers, as sleeplessness is now a very common 
complaint.—I am, Sir, «c., 


62 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, April 28th. T. Ross. 





[To Tne Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I have been interested in the letters of your corre- 
spondents on the subject of sleep, though, living out of the 
world and apart from many of the fashions of the time, that 
of sleeplessness (or wakefulness, as I think it used to be called) 








has not yet come my way. But that change of name brings 
me to what perhaps you will kindly let me say, a little sugges- | 
tion as to the possible cause of the world’s new wakefulness. | 


Can it be that in these busy (but why so busy?) days people 
have abandoned some of the wise habits of their forefathers ? 
These, looking, I think, on the mystic aspect of the night- 
watches, prepared for them by reading a chapter in the Bible 
or some book of holy suggestion, by a quiet meditation on the 
day just spent, and by moments of prayer before retiring to 
rest. With these they built for themselves a peaceful ante- 
chamber into which the worries and vexations of yesterday 
and to-morrow were not allowed to enter; and if their eyes 
were “held waking,” they counted themselves chosen for 
night-service in the spiritual temple,—a service of prayer for 
those who did not pray, or for those who suffered. And not 
only did these thoughts rob wakefulness of its squalid, present- 
day aspect, but nothing could so lead their thoughts to the 
repose needful for sleep as the contemplation of what is 
eternal and unchanging. A favourite hymn or Psalm kept its 
rhythm in the peaceful brain till sleep came—not ascetically 
put away, nor feverishly sought—as it does to little children. 
Are we wiser than they ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A GRANDMOTHER. 





{To THE EDITOR OF TNE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—May I make an addition to the excellent suggestion of 
your correspondent, “X. X. X.,” that the cause of sleepless- 
ness is the effort to obtain sleep, and that, therefore, we 
should cease to strive for sleep? “X. X. X.” says: “Just lie 
awake and think how comfortable you are.” The difficulty 
here seems to be that the thought is hardly engrossing enough 
to occupy the mind and keep out all the ideas and plans 
which throng into it at night and keep one awake, especially 
in the case of those who are engaged in absorbing brain work 
up to within a short time of retiring to rest. A very simple 
expedient, tried with much success when all others had 
failed during some years of student life, is the following. 
Always to have in hand to learn by heart something which ia 
unconnected with one’s special work and which it is a rea] 
rest and refreshment to dwell upon,—e.g., one of the Gospels 
or other books of the New Testament, or one of the longer 
works of some favourite poet (Browning’s “ Saul” is especially 
good for the purpose). To learn only a very small new portion 
each day, using the time when awake in bed to say over what 
has been already learnt thoroughly enough to make its repeti- 
tion no strain. To resolutely make up one’s mind to exclude 
all other thoughts, and to devote one’s attention only to such 
steady repetition, over and over again, if sleep does not come. 
The great advantage of this plan is that however long one 
stays awake, one has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
time has not been wasted, but has only been an opportunity 
for strengthening one’s memory and for drinking in more fully 
good and beautiful ideas, perhaps also for learning something 
more of that discipline of thought which we so greatly need. 
It is also advisable to take a glass of hot milk, or some other 
easily digested form of nourishment, just before getting into 
bed, and to read a few pages of some restful book. Quietness 
of mind and body—of the former even more than the latter— 
seem to be the two chief essentials for real rest, whether the 
rest be taken sleeping or waking, by day or by night.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CANTAB. 





CROMWELL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—In your article in the Spectator of April 29th on 
Cromwell, I think it is somewhat cavalierly to speak of 
those as fanatics who do not recognise in Cromwell the many 
great points in his character that youdo. I willingly grant 
he was a great Englishman, and saved the country at a very 
critical period ; but that he was essentially a zoble Englishman 
I take exception to, and that for the same reason that many 
others will also. My family, as well as many others, have every 
reason to hate and detest the memory of Cromwell, for though 
he may have been a great public man, he often allowed him- 
self to be carried away by private hate and private prejudice. 
Let the following be but one instance of many of Cromwell’s 
noble (?) acts. Arthur Lord Capell had surrendered Colchester 
on certain conditions, among them that the General, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, passed his word for his life. Yet do you 
think this—one of the first conditions of surrender—affected 
Cromwell? No! On his own showing he had not one spark 
of honour, one spark of chivalry in his disposition. He had 
sanctioned already the murder of his King, and yet was not 
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satisfied, but must needs cry for the blood of ‘one of the last 
of the active Stuart adherents. To quote from a biographer :— 

“ Cromwell, who had known him very well, and professed to have 
so much kindness and respect for him, that all men thought he was 
now safe; when he concluded that his affection to the public so 
much weighed down his private affection that he could not but tell 
them that the question was now whether they would preserve the 
most bitter and implacable enemy they now had; that he knew 
Lord Capell very well, and knew that he would be the last man in 
England to forsake the Royal interest ; that he had great courage, 
industry, and generosity ; that he had many friends who would 
always adhere to him ; and that as long as he lived, what condition 
soever he was in, he would be a thorn in their sides, and therefore, 
for the good of the Commonwealth, he should give his vote against 
Lord Capell.” 
I deny that a noble man, whatever his provocation, could have 
been capable of such an act. What, is it the act of a noble 
gentleman to persecute to the death the vanquished, and that 
when the cause is lost? No! Whatever men say, I believe 
there are hundreds of old families who even now hate the 
memory of the man who, though a great General, knew no 
bounds to his cruelty and spite when enraged, and whose tone 
at times rather savoured of Mr. Kruger with a Bible in one 
hand and moral and intellectual damages in the other than 
that of a true Christian.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. A. Devereux CaPELtL. 
Great Easton Rectory, Dunmow, April 29th. 


{We entirely disagree with our correspondent’s method of 
regarding history. Cromwell was no doubt often a stern man, 
but yet far above his time in regard to the taking of life for 
reasons of State. Compare the political executions of 
Charles II. and James II. with those of the Protector.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sr1r,—As an old subscriber I venture to submit the following 
experience. On April 27th last I was one of the very few 
London visitors to Huntingdon on the occasion of the great 
Protector’s tercentenary (kept in his native town on the 27th, 
two days after his birthday). The choicest relic Huntingdon 
possesses of her greatest son is the church register containing 
the entry of his birth. On my visit to the church, I found 
the register loosely open on a board stretched between the 
backs of two pews. The man in charge seemed to have no 
appreciation whatever of the seriousness of his position. In 
ao careful way he swished the pages backwards and forwards 
48 though it had been only some worthless periodical. While 
( stood, waiting my turn, I saw one old man rub his dirty 
forefinger over the entry. After him came an old woman, 
with dirty faded black gloves, and she, too, carefully traced 
out on the page each separate word. Now, Sir, what I desire 
to know is, can nothing be done to preserve this record from 
such treatment? Future generations will not be able to 
decipher any part of it if this goeson. Can it not be placed 
in safety in the British Museum, or cannot the authorities in 
charge be obliged to exhibit the relic of such extraordinary 
historical interest in a glass case, never again to be touched ? 
—Iam, Sir, &c., ALFRED LENGNICK. 


German Atheneum, 93 Mortimer Street, May 4th. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—I note a lady calls attention in the Spectator of 
April 29th to the opinions held of the great Protector by con- 
temporary members of the Society of Friends. Any one with 
a knowledge of the disturbed political and religious state of 
England between the years 1642-1658 is aware that very 
strong, and often cnaccurate, language was used by well- 
meaning people against or about each other, and [ would class 
both Margaret Fell’s and Francis Howsgill’s letters as such, 
The “persecutions” Friends endured during Parliamentary 
and Protectorate rule was mainly imprisonment for not 
swearing. This question of the lawfulness or otherwise of 
taking judicial oath was “sprung” on the nation (after an 
interval of, say, twelve hundred years) in a time, as I have 
said, of fierce religious and political excitement. 1 may con- 
elude by saying Francis Howgill was arrested with other 
Friends on suspicion of being concerned in an insurrection of 
the Fifth Monarchy men, and subsequently died in gaol (not 
in Oliver’s time) for refusal to take the oath of allegiance to 
Charles I]. Asa member of the Society of Friends, I believe 
(1 may be wrong) that the great bulk of them revere the 


memory of the great Protector, and believe, as I do, he wag 
the greater ruler ever sat on the British throne.—I am, Sir 
’ 


ke., Amicts, 





THE LAPIDARY STYLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—When I was curate of Tetbury, Gloucestershire, in the 
“fifties,” the parish church contained (and no doubt still 
contains) a marble slab near the west door inscribed as follows: 

. In a Vault underneath lie several of the SAUNDERSEs late of 
this Parish. Particulars the last day will disclose. Amen,” 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. W. Greenstreet, 

Wormley Rectory, Herts, May 9th. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The inscription referred to by Canon Teignmouth. 
Shore in the Spectator of May 6th was written by Izaak 
Walton of his second wife. His first wife was Rachel Floud, 
who died July 10th, 1640, by whom he had issue eight 
children, seven of whom died before his second marriage. It 
is a curious fact that in many biographies of Walton no 
mention is made of this marriage.—I am, Sir, ke, §. M. 





ETON COLERIDGE SCHOLARSHIP. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Would you be so kind as to allow me to draw attention 
to the Scholarship Examination at St. Augustine’s College ? 
These scholarships are specially intended to meet the needs of 
young men from the public schools, whose calling to Colonial 
or to foreign-missionary work cannot, for lack of means, take 
effect by way of a University course, and who are not 
intellectually up to the standard of University scholarships: 
such young men, we believe, exist, and it is such young men 
whom, in this way, we seek to serve. One scholarship, the 
Eton Coleridge Scholarship, has been founded by the 
generosity of Eton and of Eton masters in memory of the late 
Mr. Edward Coleridge, one of the founders of St. Augustine’s 
College, who was for many years Lower Master at Eton. It 
is not necessary for me to recall the enthusiasm, the self- 
sacrifices of Mr. Edward Coleridge in the cause of foreign 
missions; but I am anxious to draw the attention of his 
kindred, of his old friends and pupils, and of old Etonians 
generally, to the existence of the Eton Coleridge Scholarship 
Fund, and to beg of them generously to support it. This is a 
case in which the needs of poor gentlemen are involved ; their 
needs as servants of Christ and of His Church in the Colonial 
or inthe foreign mission-field. "Would those who are willing to 
support the scheme kindly communicate with the Rev. R. C, 
Radcliffe, Eton College, Bucks., or with myself 1—I am, Sir, kc., 
Canterbury, May 6th. Watkin W. WILLIAMs. 





A DOG-STORY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Many stories are told of the affection which exists 
between animals, and that this affection does exist was fully 
proved to us the other day. We have a black cat which is a 
great pet, and which is in the habit of going out into the garden 
at the back of this house. He, unfortunately, the other day, mis- 
took his house and was driven into the street, where he had never 
been before. We made every inquiry, but nothing could be 
heard of him. Late at night a little white dog, who is the cat’s 
great friend, was taken out to helpinthe search. He suddenly 
dived down an area, reappearing in great excitement, only to 
disappear again. He was, of course, followed, when he was 
found licking his cat with every appearance of affection and 
delight.—I am, Sir, &e., E. W. 





THE LATE HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to express in a few words the 
deep regret which is very widely felt among Churchmen 
at the early death--announced last week—of Mr. Henry 
Offley Wakeman. In him, at the age of only forty- 
six, the Church of England and his University have lost 
one of the most influential lay representatives of the abiding | 
force of the Oxford Movement. As History Lecturer and 
tutor at Keble he was the stimulating, sympathetic, and, in 





cases of poverty, most generous friend ofall the undergraduates . 
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with whom his work brought him into relations, and especially 
of those desirous of taking Holy Orders. There and by his 
active and liberal support of the Pusey House, of which he 
was for some time secretary, he contributed in a marked 
degree to the maintenance and reinforcement of the combina- 
tion of learning with practical devotion among the High 
Church clergy of this generation. A careful historical student, 
and an attractive writer, he produced in his “ History of the 
Church of England” a book well deserving of its great popu- 
larity. Its vogue has, beyond doubt, served, in no small 
measure, to increase the currency among English Churchmen 
of a reasoned confidence in the continuity of their Church 
with that of Augustine and of Aidan, of Becket and of 
Langton. That a career already so fruitful of loyal and able 
service, and so bright with the promise of larger work in future 
years, should have been cut short at a period of anxiety like 
the present, is a cause of no ordinary sorrow.—I am, os 


SECOND SERIES OF “CARMINA MARIANA.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will kindly allow me to 
make known to many whom I cannot otherwise reach— 
through the columns of the Spectator—that the above-named 
book is shortly to be printed. It will be a convenience if 
intending subscribers will send their names to the printer, 
Mr. Griftin, Manresa Press, Roehampton, §.W., in order that 
the number of copies to be printed may be estimated. The 
printer will furnish particulars of the proposed Anthology 








of the Blessed Virgin upon application.—I am, Sir, &e., 


£9 Thurloe Square, S.W. 


Orsy SHIPLEY. 








POETRY. 
seemless 
AFRICA AND ENGLAND—1872-1897. 


L—ENGLISH THOUGHTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1872. 


THEY told me, when I left my 
home, 
That clearer skies and purer 
air 
Would make this Southern land 
a place 
That I should love and think 
most fair. 


‘Tis true the sky more cloudless 
is, 
And warmer blows the fragrant 
breeze ; 
Alas! I miss the Northern cold, 
And cannot love your Southern 
ease, 


I miss the daisy ‘neath my feet, 
No other floweret takes its 
place ; 
No skylark wafts my thoughts 
on high, 
As heavenward turns my long- 
ing face. 


The Southern stars seem strangers 
still, 
I know them not, they know 
me not ; 
They twinkle with a colder smile 
Than my old loves, not yet for- 
got. 


While yet the past is much to me, 
No glorious legends here are 


found, 
Or glimmer of old famous deeds, 
There's naught but one 


romanceless round. 


But though the skies, the flowers, 
the past 
Do but remind me of my loss, 
Thank God, His heaven is just as 


near 
‘ Under and through the 
Southern Cross ! 





II.—SOME AFRICAN 
THOUGHTS IN ENGLAND, 
1897, 

ONCE more I left South Afric’s 
shore ; 

Knowing me well. in doubt of 
me, 

Some said “ He never will return, 

3ut his old home his home will 
be.” 


Once more I’veseen the Northern 


skies, 
Once more long days have 
charmed in June, 
Once more I’ve heard the 


cuckoo’s note, 
Once more the skylark's aery 
tune, 


Tis true life’s blood runs faster 
here, 
And warms the hearts and 
brains of most ; 
I hate tne din and clash of strife, 
The struggle and thestruggler’s 
boast. 


The great North Bear now coldly 
gleams 
And studs the sky with dimmer 
light ; 
I long to see the Southern Cross 
Rise on the horizon to my sight. 


The flowers seem dull, their scent 
less sweet 
Than when on youthful eyes 
they smiled ; 
I long to smell jthe “ Avond 
Bloem,” 
And wander o'er 
“veld” wild. 


Kind friends are left, though 
some are gone, 
In either land is many a loss ; 
Yet some day we shall meet once 
more 
In virtue of the world-wide 
Cross. 


the bare 


J. Patup Lecce. 








ART. 


a sol 
THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 

THE consideration of the pictures at the Academy must be 
put aside, the question of the decoration of St. Paul’s 
being of far greater importance. The Academy exhibition is 
after all but of passing interest. The decoration of St. Paul’s 
has gone through the regular course adopted by the English 
public in such matters,—at first apathy, then mild apprecia- 
tion, followed by denunciation in the newspapers. This last 
part of the controversy is also taking the usual course, for the 
critics are beginning to fall upon one another, and soon we 
may expect to see no further reference to St. Paul’s in their 
letters to the papers beyond the headings. To judge by the 
intemperate tone of some of the critics, one would imagine 
that Sir William Richmond had entered the Cathedral unin- 
vited and put up his mosaics without authority. Even those 
who do not like the results should remember that Sir William 
was appointed by a responsible committee to carry out a certain 
work, and should treat him with the courtesy due to a distin- 
guished man entrusted with a great and important work. 

It seems a great pity now, when public opinion is being 
brought to recognise the importance of decorating the inside 
of public buildings, that this storm should have arisen. Quite 
irrespective of the merits of the particular controversy, this is 
to be regretted. It will retard the work of making people 
realise that all the arts are kin and can work together, and 
that the taste of people is limited who can only appreciate 
pictures in gilt frames. 

No doubt the decoration of St. Paul’s presents enormous 
difficulties, and for this reason. Wren was a supreme artist 
who lived at the end of a great period as far as decoration was 
concerned. Had he employed contemporary artists to decorate 
his work, who can doubt that St. Paul’s would have shown the 
dreary and meretricious splendours of the Jesuit churches of 
Italy? To realise this one has only to look at the engraving, 
published early in the last century, showing a section of the 
dome and transepts of the Cathedral, and giving decorations 
which purport to be in accordance with the wishes of Sir 
Christopher Wren. There is no evidence to show that these 
decorations are founded on any definite plan left by the 
architect, but they indicate the style in which decorative work 
at that epoch would have been carried out. This style is, of 
course, a degeneration of the already degenerate style of 
Bernini, with whom Wren as a young man came into personal 
contact in Paris. One feature of this plan is the stucco work 
over the arches. Globular clouds overlap the mouldings, 
and on these clouds sit angels in relief, who dangle bare legs 
over the abyss below them. Plain stone would indeed have 
been preferable to such things as these. Now comes the 
question, Did Wren intend his magnificent building to be 
decorated or not? If it is possible to prove that Wren 
deliberately intended the whole building to remain in the 
condition in which the nave is at present, there would be the 
strongest reason for not touching the building. Did the artist 
who planned this splendid structure and marvel of harmonious 
proportion consider the uncoloured interior a part of his 
idea? If this can be proved, the case for decoration falls to 
the ground. In so great a work the wish of the man who 
conceived the whole must be respected. But did Wren wish 
to stop at the stone? There is no positive evidence coming 
from himself, but in the Parentalia occurs the following 
passage :— 

“The judgement of the Surveyor was ‘originally, instead of 
painting in the Manner it is now performed, to have beautified the 
inside of the Cupola with the more durable ornament of Mosaick- 
work, as is nobly executed in the Cupola of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
which strikes the eye of the Beholder with a most magnificent and 
splendid Appearance; and which, without the least Decay of 
Colours, is as lasting as Marble, of the Building itself. For this 
Purpose he had projected to have procured from Italy four of the 
most eminent Artists in that Profession, but as this Art was a great 
Novelty in England, and not generally apprehended, did not receive 
the Encouragement it deserved ; it was imagined also the Expense 
would prove too great, and the Time very long in the Execution ; 
but tho’ these and all Objections were fully answered, yet this 
excellent Design was not further pursued.” 

This quotation is the nearest thing we can get to a definite 
statement of Wren’s views, and considering that it was written 
by Wren’s near relation, must have some authority. At any 
rate it is amusing as showing that the British public, then as 
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eeciains 


now, was horrified by an artistic innovation. If we grant for 
argument’s sake that buildings are the better for internal 
colour, and that Wren did not intend his building, or at any 
rate the cupola, to be without it, a further question remains : 
Is the work now being carried out both appropriate in style 
and beautiful in effect ? 

The question of what style to employ in the design is a very 
difficult one. It has been pointed out that the style of paint- 
ing and sculpture at the time the church was built was of a 
florid and debased order, infinitely inferior to the nobility and 
beauty of Wren’s architecture. But the great difficulty 
of applying a style of an earlier period to that of the 
building is apparent. To suggest distinctly Byzantine 
design would not be appropriate. At least it would not 
do, now that our artistic emotions are enlightened and 
limited by historical consciousness. We have eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, and Titian’s mosaic designs filling the 
lunette of a Byzantine arch at St. Mark’s strike us as in- 
appropriate. But has Sir William Richmond suggested any 
particular epoch in his designs? Hardly ; they are of the 
style now comon in ecclesiastical work, which no doubt owes 
much to Preraphaelite influence, but it is a composite style 
which is essentially modern English. The criticism which 
the work is open to, is that the designs are not simple and 
dignified enough. In the prevailing darkness of London and 
in a building in which little light comes from the top, the 
mosaics become merely pleasant surfaces of colour. The choir 
is particularly good in this respect, harmonious and quiet ; the 
details are so much lost that the architecture is not disturbed 
by them: and we are spared the trouble of disentangling 
allegories. No doubt it is possible to imagine a style of 
design which, while it had the grandeur of Mr. Watts, had 
also the simplicity and architectural qualities of Puvis de 
Chavannes. But such ideal compounds are difficult to realise, 
and we have to face the question of what has to be done 


now. Either the whole of the work must be eftaced, 
or Sir William Richmond must be left to carry out 
his scheme. Nothing is more surely demonstrated by 


experience than the stupidity of the general public rushing in 
and forcing an artist to change his plan in the middle. Inter- 
ference in the course of action seldom, if ever, produced good 
results. Of course, every one will find things they would 
wish changed, and they have the right to point them out 
temperately to the responsible artist ; but once this artist has 
been chosen, the final decisions must rest with him. It 
may be considered within the limit of reasonable criticism 
to object most strongly to the colouring of the stone 
surrounding the mosaics, especially on the piers of the 
dome. In his letter to the Z'imes of May 6th Sir William 
speaks of the difficulty of bringing these parts into 
harmony without colouring the stone as insuperable. This 
may be so, though the present writer would certainly prefer 
the stonework unpainted. But what is open to question 
is the appearance of the stonework as it is now treated, the 
meagre patterns and tentative colour marring not only the 
beautiful lines of the stonework, while the breaking up of the flat 
surfaces causes a feeling of unrest, which takes off from the 
effect of the mosaics. Another point is the one raised by the 
cutting up of the spaces of flat masonry between the upper 
and lower arches of the piers supporting the dome. These 
flat spaces are constructional and of fine effect. The present 
plan of cutting them up into little odd-shaped panels and 
sprinkling them over with rosettes is surely a mistake, and 
suggests nothing short of opera-house decoration. A matter 
which must not be omitted is the character of the work of the 
mosaics. To see how extremely fine they are in execu- 
tion one has only to compare them with the work in 
the great spandrils under the dome which were done some 
time ago. In these the flat gold grounds start out and catch 
the eye, making the surrounding mouldings sink back ; this 
is, of course, an exact reversal of what should be, though 
the design of these spandrils is far nobler than Sir William 
Richmond’s small and complicated work. In the later 
work Sir William Richmond has taught his assistants to 
produce mosaics as fine in technique as those of Byzantine 
origin. What seemed a lost art has been revived. Theactual 


laying of the glass squares is what is alluded to, not the 
design. 
In conclusion, it seems not unreasonable to say that the 








general effect of colour is good, and the work in the greater 


part sympathetic, and not hurtful to the architecture. But 
if the public is not satisfied surely a much better plan than a 
newspaper war would be to appoint some competent man to 
draw up a report. No one could do this better than Mr. 
Watts, who has taken no part in the present controversy, and 
has a notoriously unprejudiced mind. If the public belief in 
committees is too strong to be shaken, he might be asked to 
nominate two other people to report with him. H.S. 





c 





BOOKS. 
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MRS. OLIPHANTS AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
TuIs is a sad book,—the history of a sacrifice, and of a 
sacrifice which did not succeed. From her early youth Mrs, 
Oliphant was obliged to work, and to work incessantly—for 
money—and thus, by over-production, she consciously over- 
burdened her great genius. As Carlyle said of Thomas Camp- 
bell, she turned her head into a shop instead of a manufactory. 
That it was her duty to sacrifice art to money-making she 
regretted, but never really doubted. As she tells us, Destiny 
reversed for her the positions of God and Mammon. The 
three boys for whom she gave up everything all died in 
early manhood, two before they had succeeded, one not 
before he had hopelessly failed. In these desultory bio- 
graphical notes, written at different times, Mrs. Oliphant 
“ynpacks her soul,” and the reader will hardly look at her 
wares without tears. She was born at Wallingford—we suppose 
in Scotland—but first opened her eyes to life in the village of 
Lasswade, six miles from Edinburgh. Here the reader is 
introduced to a Scotch family, badly off, but educated and 
very proud. 

“T was brought up,” she says “ with the sense of belonging 
to an old chivalrous, impoverished race. I have never got rid 
of the prejudice, though I don’t think our branch of the 
Oliphants was much to brag of. I would not, however, do - 
anything to dispel the illusion, if it is one, for my mother’s 
sake, who held it stoutly, and without a doubt.” Among dim 
memories of childish days the proud mother stands out by far 
the most interesting figure. A clever, hot-tempered Scotch 
woman, passionately devoted to her children, who “though 
her kindness was inexhaustible and her love boundless—yet 
she could drive her opponent of the moment half frantic with 
half-a-dozen words and cut to the quick with a flying phrase.” 
We gather there was no great affection between her and a 
selfish, taciturn husband who hated the sight of a stranger, 
particularly if that stranger was a guest in his own house. 
The two sons of the house were several years older than their 
sister, one of them a plodding, satisfactory boy, and one 
very clever and loveable, but who came during Mrs. Oliphant’s 
childhood “by some sort of defeat in life,’—a moral one 
we gather. Before she was twenty she wrote and published 
Margaret Maitland. The success of this book comforted the 
family, she tells us, for another trouble caused by poor Willie, 
“with whom things had gone wrong again.” Accordingly, his 
sister was sent to London, where Willie was studying 
theology, to take care of him and keep him out of mischief. 
This she seems to have succeeded in doing, and it was on this 
visit to London that she met her cousin, Frank Oliphant, an 
artist, whom she subsequently married. We hear nothing 
about her courtship, and not a great deal about her married 
life till the last year of it in Italy. Mr. Oliphant was always 
ailing and never successful. We gather that the little house- 
hold, first in Harrington Square and then in Harley Street, 
depended almost entirely on Mrs. Oliphant for its main- 
tenance. At last the doctors insisted that she should take 
her husband to Italy, knowing, though she did not, that he 
was far advanced in consumption, and would never come 
back. The pictures she gives of this time in Italy would be 
quite tragic but for the gleams of gaiety she manages with 
consummate art to throw in by way of contrast. Up to six 
weeks before the birth of her last child, Mrs. Oliphant nursed 
her husband and wrote for Blackwood to keep him and the 
children. His illness had many painful details, and does 
not seem to have brought with it that feverish hopefulness 
which consumption sometimes gives its victims, but orly 





* Autobiography and Letters of Mrs.Oliphant. Arranged and edited by Mrs. 
Harry Coghill, London: William Blackwood and Sons, [2ls.] 
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silent gloom. She tells us she sometimes snatched a 
few moments from her work or her nursing to go to look at a 
particular Virgin in the Pitti Gallery, because she “had no 
other woman to go to to be comforted.” Just before her 
husband’s death, he insisted on leaving Florence and going to 
Rome, where he seems to have caught a fever which hastened 
hisend. “Frank died, kissing me even after his lips were 
cold and without an anxiety.” Mrs. Oliphant began her 
widowhood with £1,000 of debt, three little children, and £200 
from her husband’s life insurance. Her publishers were kind, 
and we gather her debts were of the nature of advances. 
Some months after her husband’s death, Mrs. Oliphant 
returned to England and settled in a little house at Ealing, 
where she began the series of novels called The Chronicles of 
Carlingford. The success of these stories was, she tells us, 
her nearest approach to fame. They deal with lower middle- 
class, country-town Dissenters, and are marvellously con- 
vincing ; but Mrs. Oliphant never knew any English Dissenters, 
oranything about chapels, she tells us. “I took the sentiment 
and a few details from our old church in Liverpool [where she 
passed her later childhood] which was Free Church of Scotland, 
and where there were a few grocers and other such good folk 
whose ways with the minister were wonderful to behold. 
The saving grace of their Scotchness being withdrawn, 
they became still more wonderful as dissenting Deacons, and 
the truth of the picture was applauded to all the echoes.” At 
Ealing she became acquainted with the Blacketts. It was 
she who introduced Miss Muloch, an acquaintance of the old 
Harrington Square days, to Mr. Blackett. He published 
shortly after John Halifax, the novel which made Miss 
Muloch’s fortune, a better fortune than Mrs. Oliphant ever 
made, as she tells us rather ruefully. These pleasant years at 
Ealing ended with a visit to Rome, where she went with the 
Tullochs, taking her children, and where her eldest child, a 
little girl of eleven, died of fever. 


a deep, 


This was an almost unbeerable blow to her. For a long 
time she seems to have been incapacitated for everything, 
even work. Writing of this loss at the end of her life, after 
the death of her sons and her nephew, she says :— 

“Up to five years ago I could not say her dear name without the 
old pain coming back ; since then, when there came to be another 
to bury in my heart, my little girl seemed all at once to become a 
tranquil sweet recollection, and now that all are gone she is but a 
dear shadow far in the background ; while my boys take up in death 
as in life the whole of the darkened scene.” 


Mrs. Oliphant took up the thread of her life again 
and at Eton, where she went for the education of her boys, 
where she lived almost till her death. Here she had several 
happy years, somewhat clouded by money anxiety (she 
was a bad manager of money), and besides her own 
sons she maintained for years her brother and_ his 
son and two daughters. Her nephew went to Eton with 
her own boys, and she became greatly attached to him. 
“My dear, steady boy,” she calls him. He, alas! died in 
India directly after his “ Cooper's Hill” success,—he was only 
just grown up. The brother to whom she had been devoted 
as a child seems to have been rather difficult to live with as a 
man, having failed and having nothing to do. He always 
“disapproved of her ways,” she says. Perhaps of her want of 
economy,—not as shown in taking him and his children to live 
with her, we should suppose. But whether her brother noticed 
it or not, the want of what she calls the “Scotch grace of 
thrift” seriously contributed to make her life a tragedy. She 
had no time nor inclination for economy. Sometimes with 
four extra people added to her family, two of whom she tells 
us were expensive, she had a hard tug to make both ends 
meet. “JT always managed it somehow, thank God, very 
happy (presuming a, little on my privilege) when I saw the way 
tolerably clear before me, and I knew at the beginning of the 
year where the year’s income was to come from, but driving 
and ploughing on when I was not at all sure of that, all the 
same, and in some miraculous way getting through. I 
made on the whole a large income,—and spent it.” What 
would have happened had her health given way? Certainly 
the line between trusting God and tempting Providence 
is, a8 she herself points out, very fine. Writing of herself in 
this mood, Mrs. Oliphant makes very light of her gifts. “My 
own stories in the making of them were much what other 
peoples were in the reading. [am no more interested in my 





owa characters than I am in Jeanie Deans. Ido not remember 


them half so well, nor do they come back to me with the same 
steady friendship.” To keep the domestic pot boiling, or 
rather to give her family—boys, girls, brother, and all—every 
pleasure she could afford, and hide the struggle she made to 
afford it, might strike the casual reader as all Mrs. Oliphant 
thought her story-telling talent good for. But this was not, 
we think, her true estimate of herself. We think she made a 
great sacrifice, and made it with her eyes open, but at any 
rate she thought she did. Her supernatural stories, notably 
The Beleaguered City, were, in her own eyes, her best work. 
She never wrote on the supernatural but “ when it came to 
her.” Her irritation at commonplace praise of this book must 
prove to the reader—we quote—“ that she thought no small 
beer of herself.” The passage beginning “I can’t help won- 
dering what I might have done had I lived like George 
Eliot in a mental hothouse,” proves the same thing ; so does 
the drift of many passages which space forbids us to quote. 
The following sentences in a letter to Mr. Blackwood explain 
her real attitude in this matter :—“ How good of Mr. Kinglake 
to interest himself about the poor little reputation which 
‘thae muving things ca’ed means’ have forced me to be so 
careless of. I think, though, zf ever the time comes that I 
can lie on-my oars after the boys are out in the world, or- when 
the time comes, which there is no doubt about, when I shall 
be out of the world, that I will get a little credit—but not 
much now, there is so much of me.” Later on, when her sons 
were dead—one of a lingering disease, and one after he had 
grievously “missed his footing ”—Mrs. Oliphant’s ambition, 
which she had so splendidly curbed, died altogether. ‘‘ What is 
the reputation of a circulating library to me?” she cries. It 
irritates her that people should think it can be any consola- 
tion. All she longs for is to be able again “to move about 
the house and serve my children with my own hands.” “ My 
God, what is the good done by any work such as mine, or even 
better than mine?” But this was the cry of a broken heart, 
not the words of a sound judgment. Perhaps Mrs. Oliphant 
never wrote anything better, even in Zhe Beleaguered City, 
than the last pages of her autobiography, when all alone she 
looks back at “ces beaux jours quand j’étais si malheureuse”:— 
“The moments of relief were so great and so sweet, they seemed 
compensation for the pain. I remembered no more the anguish. 
Lately in my many sad musings it has been brought very clearly 
before my mind how often all the horrible tension, the dread and 
anxiety which there are no words strong enough to describe—which 
devoured me, but which I had to conceal, often behind a smiling 
face—would yield in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
sound of a voice, at the first look, into an ineffable ease and the over- 
whelming happiness of relief from pain—sometimes when I opened 
a door, sometimes in a letter—in all simple ways I cannot explain, 
but if this should ever come to any woman in the passion and agony 
of motherhood she will more or less understand. I was thinking 
lately, or rather, as sometimes happens, there was suddenly pre- 
sented to my mind like a suggestion from some one else, the recol- 
lection of these ineffable happinesses ; and it seemed to me that it 
meant that which would be when one pushed through that last 
door—and was met—by what—or by whom ?—by instant relief.” 


Supposing we are right, and Mrs. Oliphant did knowingly 
sacrifice the children of her imagination, who might have 
been of use to the world, to the children of her body, who 
were not of very much, the question forces itself upon us, Was 
she right or wrong? Was her whole life a great mistake and 
failure, or had it in it something of the sublime? One cannot 
say for certain. It all depends what she has found on the 
other side of “ that last door.” 





FLY-FISHING.* 
Gop AtmicHty first planted a garden, says Bacon, but a very 
different person was probably the first fisher. However, that 
was a long time ago; and next to gardening, fishing is perhaps 
the most innocent, gentle, and elevating recreation in the 
world,—especially salmon-fishing, which does good to man 
physically by taking him into the freshest air and the most 
delightful scenery, and morally by teaching him the sweet 
qualities of humility, patience, and submission to the decrees 
of Providence; while in two cases out of three it hurts no 
living creature. Sir Edward Grey writes of it like one who is 
worthy of his privileges. What more can be said of a person 
to whose lot it has fallen to catch five grilse in one day while 
fishing with a single-handed rod and trout tackle,—a day 
which many would take as a handsome instalment of Paradise? 


* Fly-Fishing. By Sir Edward Grey. “The Haddon Hall Library.” London; 
J.M. Dent and Co. (7s. 6d. net.] 
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He appreciates all the delightful accompaniments which con- 
tribute to the charm of fishing ; he writes eloquently of the 
dog-rose with its delicate scent and delicate beauty, and of the 
elder’s foamy clusters ; he knows all the colours that are in a 
peat-fed stream ; but he does not for a moment pretend that 
these things compete with the fishing itself. It is well, he 
says, not to hurry unduly on your way to the water’s side ; 
enjoy your walk or drive in a spirit of leisure ; but when you 
get there he does not want you to pretend to think about 
scenery. “Some corner or bit of stream will catch the eye,” 
he says, “and stir a keenness which makes one impatient 
of preliminary things that have to be done.” There are 
those who feel this impatience so fully that it needs a 
struggle to wait and tie the rod-joints together; there are 
some who leave them untied, an amiable but fatal weakness. 
The charm of Sir Edward Grey’s book lies in the skill he shows 
in recalling the detail of pleasant sensations. The next best 
thing to enjoying a pleasure is to talk about it, or to think it 
over; and page after page of this volume brings up vividly 
—how vividly, only an angler knows—the shape and the 
movement of the water in streams or pools which Sir Edward 
Grey has never seen, but which he has the art to suggest with 
a description. Very characteristic of the whole book is a dis- 
cussion whether it be more delightful to explore a new river, 
or fish one that the angler knows by heart. We should give 
it ourselves in favour of the familiar stream, though keenly 
alive to the joys of discovery, which belong, as Sir Edward 
Grey remarks, exclusively to the trout-fisher. It is little use 
to go and lash a water for salmon without local knowledge or 
a guide ; at best, the chance of success is lessened, since the 
object of a salmon-fisher must be to keep his flies on the water 
for the greatest possible time in the day, and over salmon the 
whole time. In fishing unfamiliar water, one is haunted the 
whole time by fears that the few moments in the forenoon 
or afternoon when the capricious brutes are inclined to rise 
may be wasted over places in which, for some undiscoverable 
reason, salmon never lodge. Another point in which 
we are in full agreement with our author is in his 
preference for a river of which it is possible to cover 
the whole. Such is the nature of man, if he has any 
imagination—and no man can be a fly-fisher without 
a strong dash of that quality—that he always believes the 
best fish lie, ready to rise, on the side which he cannot 
reach. The ideal fishing water, to this reviewer’s mind, is 
such a stretch of water as Sir Edward Grey ‘describes, where 
there is a run throughout, but the bottom slopes away from 
the angler’s side to deep water with a strongish current at the 
opposite bank. Merely to put the fly over such a pool is 
delightful, gradually wading further outwards—for we share 
also his preference for fishing in the water, not from the bank 
—till the flies can be dropped right under the steep bank. To 
make the conditions absolutely perfect, there should be little 
bays or inlets on the opposite side with willow bushes or small 
ash trees growing outwards over the water; it is in these 
deep holes that the biggest trout will lie ; and skill is needed 
to cast exactly far enough, but not too far. To fish these is 
felicity, until you get stuck in a branch on the far side. 


All this, of course, has nothing to say to dry-fly fishing, for 
which Sir Edward Grey is an enthusiast, but, happily, not an 
arrogant one. The writer of these lines has had just enough 
chalk-stream fishing to convince him of his entire incompe- 
tence, and it is pleasant to find that an adept in the dry fly 
does not absolutely condemn a person who can only use the 
wet. In point of sheer skill there can scarcely be any com- 
parison ; it is a very much easier matter to put flies creditably 
over a particular piece of water than to angle for a par- 
ticular trout whose movements can often be seen by the 
angler. One trial, however, the trout-fisher is spared; he 
can hardly strike too quick, and his nerves do not feel that 
ordeal which they have to undergo when a salmon is seen 
coming leisurely up to the fly, as one can so often see them in 
a lake when the wind is light. But dry-fly fishing is entirely 
beyond our competence to write of ; we have only to note Sir 
Edward Grey’s very interesting theory that trout run into the 
weeds not to get rid of the line, but to hold on with their 
mouths against the strain of the rod. His experience at 
Winchester, where he learnt to use the dry fly, is also worth 
quoting as an example of the arduous approach to success. 
So far as we can make out, he fished the whole of his first 








season, in the hour available, daily from March to the end of 
July, and caught one of these highly educated fish ; Next year 
his bag rose to thirteen; in the next, to thirty-two; and his 
last year at Winchester was glorified by as many as seventy- 
six, 

But to return to Northerniwaters. Sir Edward Grey does 
full justice to the pleasures of white-trout or sea-trout fishing, 
which is to our mind, on a good day, the best of all possible 
sports, The flies which he recommends, in this case as in all 
others, are curiously unlike those familiar in Ireland. In & 
general way, the fly does not matter so much as the man who 
throws it; but the writer of these lines would never fish 
for white trout without putting up the common blue body, 
dark wing, and, silver tinsel, which is one of the best known 
Irish patterns. About salmon also we should hold that he 
adheres too much to bright colours, at least for Irish waters, 
A Scotch keeper in Donegal admitted last year that he had 
come round to using the local types of fly, which are much the 
same for salmon as trout,—dark brown, with a little gold 
perhaps, or claret and blue-jay. At Gweedore the Jock Scott 
is still the favourite. But it is useless to speculate about 
salmon-flies. We sedulously endeavour to tempt creatures 
which probably have no appetite to eat, and certainly have no 
stomach to digest, any kind of viand, with objects pretty 
enough in themselves, but unlike any insects, living or 
drowned ; and the really odd thing is that we occasionally 
succeed. If there is a thing demonstrated by human reason it 
is that trout-fishing is better fun than salmon-fishing; and day 
after day one comes home, after what might have been a 
capital day with trout over the same water, having thrashed it 
uselessly with a double-handed rod, and vowing that nothing 
will ever tempt one to be such a fool again. Next day, 
perhaps, a fish is hooked, and then for three more one repeats 
the original experience. Salmon-fishing is a delusion if ever 
one was invented ; but it is gratissimus error, and there is 
probably nothing in the world more to be coveted than the first 
two or three minutes with a lively fish. They may pro- 
ceed smoothly to final triumph, or they may end at once 
with every circumstance of embitterment, as did the last 
experience of the kind that came the way of this writer; but 
they are worth much hoping and labouring for. And, as Sir 
Edward Grey knowsand says, fly-fishing, and especially salmon- 
fishing, has its black moments and its hours of much blacker 
despondency ; but the angler lives in happy expectation 
among delightful scenery ; and if he can rid his spirit of the 
curse of rivalry, which is properly deprecated in this book, he 
should be a happy barbarian. It is not in any grudging spirit 
that we point out Sir Edward Grey’s good fortune: he has had 
the luck to be able to play as much racquets and tennis and to 
have as much fishing on good water as he chose, and he has 
had the grace of nature which enabled him to do excellently 
these things, which are perhaps of all others the most desirable 
for a person whose tastes run in that way. And he has also 
the gift to express himself with distinction about his pursuits, 
and even to communicate to others something of his own 
pleasure. Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno? Pere 
haps exemption from office is only the fitting complement. 





DR. FAIRBAIRN UPON ANGLICANISM.* 


Tue wish that rises to our lips as we put down Dr. Fairbairn’s 
new book is that his lot had been cast within the English 
Church ; not because we grudge to Nonconformity the honour 
and advantage of his great learning, his easy and vigorous 
rhetoric, and his exceptional skill in debating abstract ques- 
tions, but because these valuable gifts would have more 
consistently found their proper exercise if they were not 
hampered by the necessity of dealing as many blows as 
possible at the Church of England by law established. We 
have on previous occasions found much to commend in Dr. 
Fairbairn’s studies, and occasionally in these pages points are 
made for true religion with an insight and a trenchancy for 
which we are grateful. Take, for example, the following 
paragraph :— 

“Mr. Lilly meets some very grave objections to Christianity by 
saying, ‘In the light of reason, man has in strictness no rights 


against God.’ Now that is not an answer, but a confession that no 
answer can be given. It means that if there were a sovereign being 





* Catholicism—Roman and Anglican, By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A, DD. 
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ginst whom man had rights, that being would, in the given 
circumstances, be in the wrong. And such a defence is the 
worst indictment of Providence. Looked at in the clear light of 
reason, man has rights against God. To be made, is to be invested 
with rights; to create, is for the creator to assume duties. I do not 
like such modes of speech, but an argument like Mr. Lilly’s compels 
their use. I prefer to say that God’s ways towards men are regu- 
lated, not by what He owes to men, but by what He owes to Himself. 
But so to conceive the matter is to affirm, if not man’s rights against 
(jod, yet God’s high duties towards man—which means here, that 
the justification of God’s ways must proceed on a far loftier and 
truer principle than either the denial or the affirmation of the 
creature's rights, viz., on the principle that the Divine nature is a 
law to the Divine will, and that that nature is perfect reason, 
righteousness, and love.’ 


That passage seems to usa modern equivalent of Abraham’s 
famous deprecation, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” and it carries conviction to the unsophisticated con- 
science. We should have rejoiced had more of the book been 
pitched in that high key. It is not that the present writer 
goes along with Dr. Fairbairn in his attack on Roman Catho- 
licism, and breaks with him when he tilts at the Catholicism 
of our own Church. What. we find seriously wrong is 
his whole method of controversy, which seems to us, while 
superficially logical, to be as rhetorical as any special 
pleading of Dr. Fairbaitn’s béte noir, Cardinal Newman. In 
the course of this review we must leave on one side the Roman 
question, and confine our remarks to Dr. Fairbairn’s attack 
upon Anglicanism. He begins by making a very just distinction 
between the idea of a Church and the idea of religion, but at 
once erects these into the ideals of Anglicanism and Noncon- 
formity respectively. And by and by the astonished Church- 
man finds himself set down in an antithesis, with his Master in 
the opposite term of it. “The difference between the two 
doctrines is the difference between two ideals, that of the Son 
of Man and that of the Son of the Church. If the Anglican 
revival has sublimed and softened and enriched our worship, 
it has also narrowed and hardened and impoverished our 
religion.” (p. 40.) And there are numberless passages in the 
same vein ; so that a foreigner, ignorant of this country, who 
judged its religious life from Dr. Fairbairn’s book, would 
gain the impression that the Church of England was 
gangrened with priestly pretension and sensuous worship ; 
and he would. draw the inference that all the spiritual 
life of the country, whether in home piety or missionary 
zeal, was due to the Free Churches. A reviewer who is not a 
foreigner rubs his eyes and asks for what class of readers the 
volume can be intended. One would cherish the hope that 
even the young men of Dr. Fairbairn’s own College had a 
truer measure of facts than to be misled by hallucinations of 
this sort. As a contribution to serious debate the book is 
severely handicapped by Dr. Fairbairn’s habit of sweeping 
and irresponsible-assertion. He is so sure that the eternal 
powers of the world are on his side upon every point in dis- 
pute between his community and the Church, that he does 
not find it worth while to examine the other case, or even so 
much as state it fairly. For example:— 


‘There is no evidence that Jesus ever created, or thought of 
creating, an organised society. There is no idea He so little 
emphasises as the idea of the Church. The use of the term is 
attributed to Him but twice—once it oceurs in the local or congre- 


plished, justify us in assuming that what our Lord did so 
emphatically, He did with full intention. 


Another question that Dr. Fairbairn handles with great 
vigour, but too little acuteness, is that of a Christian priest- 
hood :— 

“The founder of Christianity,” he says, “ who never called him- 
self a priest, stood to the priesthood of His land and time in radical 
antagonism ; the writers who apply to Him the name High Priest 
and describe His work as a sacrifice, carefully deny any similar 
name to any class of His people and decline to attach any similar 
idea to any of their acts or instruments of worship.’ (p. 169.) 
Again :— 


“One thing in the teaching [of Jesus] is most remarkablethe 
complete absence of sacerdotal ideas. He spoke of Himself as a 
teacher, never as a priest ; assumed no priestly office, performed no 
priestly function, breathed an atmosphere that had no sacerdotal 
odour. He instituted no sacerdotal office or rite, appointed no man 
to any sacerdotal duty, &c., Ke.” (p. 29.) 


Dr. Fairbairn insists more than once on the need of rele- 
vance in apologetics; but relevance is no Jess a need in 
controversy. ‘The most “sacerdotal” priest that Dr. Fairbairn 
has in mind would probably assent to all the above pro- 
positions. For the point that would really separate him from 
Dr. Fairbairn is not a question of “priesthood ” at all in the 
Jewish or pagan sense of the word, but simply thé question 
whether our Lord, or His Apostles, set apart any officer to 
celebrate the Eucharist, and perform other religious acts. 
That the officer in question was not for many generations 
called “ priest” would be admitted, and is not to the point. 
Those who argue that such an officer would be necessary in an 
organised Church, and was actually there from the beginning, 
are not to be put down by declamation about “ sacerdotalism.” 
The kind of passage they would rely upon in the Gospels 
would be such as that in Luke xii. 42 about the “ steward,” 
whose function it is to give the household their food. A 
steward, they would argue, is not necessarily above his 
fellow-servants, but he is a distinct official. On this point 
Dr. Fairbairn’s ideas may be the more historically tenable of 
the two; but he does not do them justice by irrelevant 
rhetoric about the abolition of the Jewish priesthood. 

On a third point argued between the communities, the 
relation of reason to authority, Dr. Fairbairn does not seem to 
be more helpful than on the other two. He condemns 
authority altogether. “ Reason represents law, while authority 
represents the violation of law ; the one expresses an order 
instituted of God, but the other man’s most violent attempt 
at its suspension or supersession.” (p. 139.) But surely 
Dr. Fairbairn’s creed, no less than that of a Catholic, comes 
to him on authority. Now that he has it he may find that 
it is reasonable, in the sense that it “works,” and fits in with 
other divine revelations ; and as against the Roman Church, 
with its doctrine of “development,” he may be justified in 
drawing a distinction between the authority of primitive and 
medieval times, and submitting his reason only to the former; 
but it was not his reason, nor the reason of the first preachers, 
that gave him his creed, supposing it to be more than a 
philosophical theism. Christ spoke as one having authority, 
and the Apostles echoed his authority. 





gational sense, and once in the universal ; but only so as to define His 
own sole activity and supremacy. His familiar idea is the Kingdom 
ot God or of heaven; but this Kingdom is without organisation, 
and incapable of being organised ; indeed, though the ideas may 
uere and there coincide, it is essentially the contrary and contrast ot 
what is now understood as the Catholic Church, whether Roman or 
Anglican,” 


Well, such a statement may be exactly true; but in face of 
the passionate denials of the greater part of Christendom, 
Where is the reasonableness, not to say the humility, of 
putting it out in a controversial book as an infallible ec 
athedrd pronouncement? For the Church case is not in- 
capable of meeting it point by point. A Churchman, we 
suppose, would say in reply: Our Lord did not, so far as we 
know, speak much about the Church until He saw at last the 
possibility of founding it; until, that is, He had dug down 
through the shifting sand of men’s fleeting opinions and en- 
thusiasms to some rock of faith on which He could build ; but 
the solemn way in which He spoke at Ciesarea Philippi, as if a 
great load were at last taken from His mind, followed as it 

Was by the immediate. declaration of His intention to go to | 
Jerusalem, as though something final had at last been accom- | 





A great deal of Dr. Fairbairn’s book is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of Newman’s position, both as Anglican and Roman ; 
with the latter we are not here concerned ; and the former 
has so long ceased to be representative that its interest is 
little more than biographical. Probably Dr. Fairbairn hardly 
appreciates this, or he would not quote a hard saying of New- 
man’s about the Quakers as characteristic of the necessary 
temper of Anglicanism :— 

“Two sayings, an Anglican and a Christian, may be compared. 
Here is the Anglican: ‘There is a well known sect which denies 
both Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. A churchman must believe 
its members to be altogether external to the fold of Christ. What- 
ever benevolent work they may be able to shew, still, if we receive 
the church doctrine concerning the means generally necessary to 
salvation, we must consider such persons to be mere heathens, except 
in knowledge.’ That is the Church’s doctrine. Here is Christ's: 
‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father, which is in heaven, the 
sume is my brother and sister and mother.” (p. 39.) 

Probably every living Churchman of weight would admit that 
Newman’s dictum was a piece of extravagant rhetoric ; at the 
same time, he could not fail to point out that, so far as 
Quakers allow the two Sacraments to have been instituted by 


Christ, they cannot be doing God's will in refusing them. 
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But Dr. Fairbairn’s antithesis of Anglican and Christian is 
not, it seems to us, a whit more charitable than Newman’s of 
a Quaker and a Christian. We get it again in the epigram 
into which the Oxford Movement is summed up: “ The ghost 
of a medieval church was evoked to exorcise the resurgent 
spirit of Christ in man.” That is surely too heightened a 
portrait of Lord John Russell and the Whigs, or even of the 
philosophic Radicals. The discussion about the Oxford 
Movement contains one very interesting and eloquent passage, 
in which Dr. Fairbairn imagines what St. Augustine would 
have done if he had been in Newman’s place. In one word, he 
would, Dr. Fairbairn believes, have welcomed the new ideas, 
the ideas of order and Jaw in Nature and history, and the ideas 
of human rights and social justice, and have translated them 
into their Christian equivalents. Dr. Fairbairn is writing 
sixty years after the event, and so his St. Augustine has the 
advantage, denied to Newman, of seeing the situation as it 
has since developed. But though Newman failed to cope with 
circumstances and discoveries, many of which (such as the 
Darwinian hypothesis) had in his day not yet declared 
themselves, there are some who think that a younger 
school of Oxford divines has largely succeeded in doing the 
work Dr. Fairbairn sketches out for his imaginary saint 
and doctor. 





THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY.* 


Everypopy has heard of the Bayeux Tapestry. Everybody 
knows that the story of Edward, Harold, and William, and of 
the conquest of England, is told in its series of pictures. Most 
people have an idea that it was worked by Queen Matilda and 
her ladies. But few besides those who have visited Bayeux, 
or have specially studied the subject, possess any clear notion 
of what this ancient and extraordinary work of art is really 
like, or any knowledge of its authentic history. Its value is 
great as a chronicle and as a relic of needlework certainly 
eight hundred years old. Historical and artistic, it is on both 
accounts a treasure ; and one does not wonder that it has 
been an object of desire on this side of the Channel, though 
by good right it is among the most precious of the 
historical monuments of France. There was a_ legend 
that Mrs. Stothard, when her husband was employed in 
copying the tapestry in 1818, cut off a piece and carried 
it away with her to England. In Mr. Fowke’s opinion, 
however, the accusation was unjust. Mr. Stothard certainly 
possessed two pieces of it, one of which was restored to the 
city of Bayeux in 1872 by the South Kensington Museum, 
but he is said to have rescued these pieces, before his mar- 
riage, from “a mass of rags incapable of restoration.” These 
rags, the existence of which seems disgraceful, were the con- 
sequence of the extraordinary manner in which the tapestry 
was kept and shown from the Revolution till 1835. During 
these years it was wound like a panorama on two cylinders, 
and so carelessly that it was partly worn out under this treat- 
ment, which, however, was respectful compared with what it 
had suffered under the Revolution. Up to that time it had 
been preserved with care among the treasures of Bayeux 
Cathedral, being brought out for eight days every summer 
and hung round the nave of the Cathedral. Its length is to 
be realised by the fact that it decorated the whole nave. But 
the Church had no power to protect such a treasure in 1792, 
though its character ought to have appealed to those who 
considered themselves patriots. The ancient length of linen, 
with its quaint embroidery, was dragged out of the Cathedral 
and utilised to cover one of the military waggons belonging to 
the local battalion. It had started on its way to the war 
when a worthy commissary of police, M. le Forestier, whose 
name should never be forgotten, flew to its rescue, brought 
canvas to cover the waggon in its place, and kept the tapestry 
in his study till he was relieved of the charge by a self- 
appointed commission—in those days how necessary, how 
beneficent—who undertook the protection of the works of art 
in the district. They saved the tapestry from being torn up 
at a civic féte in 1794. 


Since those days the tapestry, first on cylinders in the Hotel 
de Ville, latterly restored and safely framed under glass in a 





* The Bayeux Tapestry: a Jlistory and Description. By Frank Rede Fowke. 
“ Ex-Libris Series.” London: G. Bell and Sons. (10s. 6d.) 


museum of its own, as we see it now, has been an object of 
pilgrimage to all kinds of people from all parts of the world, 
It has been copied, photographed, reproduced in colour. The 
fact is rather curious that from 1476, when it was mentioned 
in a Cathedral inventory, the tapestry seems to have dropped 
entirely out of the world’s knowledge till 1724. Nobody cared 
for it but the Cathedral authorities, and they, no doubt 
chiefly as a curious decoration, for it was neither beautiful 
nor ecclesiastical. Nobody saw it but the Bayeux citizens 
and the peasants who flocked in during that week of mid- 
summer to pay their devotions to the great relics and to 
stare at the strange hangings of the nave. In 1724 an oid 
drawing of part of the tapestry came into the hands of 
M. Lancelot, a learned antiquarian, and he tried without 
success to find the original. The Pére Montfaucon, of St. Maur, 
also made a search, writing to various Benedictine Abbeys in 
Normandy, and thus the tapestry was discovered at Bayeux, 
and the Pére Montfaucon made it known to the world in his 
great book, Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoise. Then 
inglish antiquaries woke up. Stukeley and Ducarel wrote 
about “the noblest monument in the world relating to our old 
English history.” Since those days the bibliography of the 
Bayeux Tapestry has become extensive. 


Everything that need be known, and much that is new, even 
to those familiar with the tapestry, is to be found in Mr. 
Fowke’s delightful book. Most of it was published some 
years ago in a larger work, which has been used in France as 
authoritative on the subject. The present book contains a 
history of the tapestry, and then, full of the most curious 
historical and antiquarian information, a set of notes on the 
scenes represented. Nothing could be more interesting 
than to study these notes carefully with the designs they 
describe. The last part of the volume—one of the “ Ex-Libris 
Series”—is made up of seventy-nine plates, 6 in. by 4 in, 
reproduced by Count Ostrordg’s method. Here we have 
everything of the original but the size and the colouring. All 
the quaint strangeness, the abounding life and spirit, the 
startling expression, the personal character, the story-telling 
power, of this wonderful old piece of needlework, are set 
plainly before us. The allegorical border of beasts, birds, 
fishes, fabulous creatures, shades off the stern and picturesque 
history of the centre designs into a dreamland of imagination. 
Was it really the work of Matilda and her ladies, done in 
honour of that conquering William who keeps so much dignity 
all through the story in contrast with the shaky, thin-mous- 
tached Harold? Weare quite sorry that Mr. Fowke decides 
that it was not. There was a tradition of the sort with regard 
to “la Grand Telle du Conquest d’Angleterre,” but the 
Canons of Bayeux themselves do not seem to have thought it 
worthy of record. M. Lancelot, early in the last century, was 
the first to mention it seriously. Then the idea seemed too 
appropriate to be dropped, and when the tapestry was ex- 
hibited in Paris under the First Empire, it became known as 
“le Tapis de la Reine Mathilde.” Critics have differed, but 
Mr. Fowke gives many interesting reasons for his opinion 
that it was worked by Normans at Bayeux under the orders 
of Bishop Odo, and as an ornament for his Cathedral. This 
origin does not affect the antiquity of the work, which is 
evidently of the eleventh century, even if it spoils in some 
measure its romantic interest. 


Readers who have not seen the tapestry or a good 
copy of it may be interested in the few particulars fol- 
lowing. It is worked on a strip of brown linen, 230 ft. 
long and originally woven in one piece; it has, however, 
been divided and joined again. Its width is nearly 20 in. 
On this linen a series of scenes, connected with each other, 
and described by Latin words about an inch high, are worked 
with a needle in worsteds of eight colours,—two blues, two 
greens, red, yellow, black, and grey. The colours are used in- 
discriminately, without much attempt to copy Nature ; there 
is no perspective and no light and shade. But Mr. Fowke 
cannot say too much—we venture to think he hardly says 
enough —of the extraordinary boldness and spirit of the 
composition, or of the imagination shown in the fantastic 
| borders. The Bayeux Tapestry is not beautiful certainly; 
but it is marvellous, and so thought Napoleon, fascinated 
by Harold on his throne and the warning meteor that flashes 


in the sky. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


faoven Mr. Grant Allen has descended from his “hill-top” 
in Miss Cayley’s Adventures, We are unregenerate enough to 
hold that no exercise of the art of sinking is involved in this 
Joss of altitude. As a serious preacher we find him intoler- 
ably frigid, and in all respects deserving of the castigation he 
once received at the hands of Mrs. Oliphant. (How delight- 
ful was that caustic comparison of the “hill-top” to a certain 
“Jesser mount ” of malodorous associations!) But as an irre- 
sponsible yarn-spinner Mr. Grant Allen is, in our humble 
opinion, a formidable rival to the most audacious sensa- 
tionalists of the sixpenny magazines. Inthe volume before us 
he frankly abandons all effort to reorganise the decalogue, 
and confines his energies exclusively to the invention of 
entertaining or exciting incidents. Lois Cayley, the orphan 
daughter of an Army officer, suddenly reduced to beggary at 
the conclusion of her career at Girton, resolves to adopt the 
career of anadventuress pour le bon motif. An opportune act of 
eavesdropping in the Park secures her an engagement as travel- 
ling companion to a cantankerous but really kind-hearted old 
lady of rank. Qn their journey to Schlangenbad Lois outwits 
a sharper who endeavours to relieve Lady Georgina of her 
jewel-case, thereby winning the heartfelt gratitude of her 
patroness, and further confirms this good opinion by heroically 
refusing the suit of her nephew, a handsome and opulent 
Attaché, on the ground of her'own poverty. To complete this 
act of self-sacrifice, worthy of a novelist of the mid-Victorian 
epoch, Lois quits Lady Georgina and goes in quest of fresh 
adventures. Thechapters which relate her strange partnership 
with the bicycle inventor form an excellent contrast to the 
sentimental passages which precede and follow them. Even- 
tually, after shooting tigers in India and saving the Attaché’s 
life, when he had fallen over a precipice, she rescues him from 
a nefarious plot to ruin him by a false charge of forgery, and, the 


the quality of inevitableness, is accentuated by the affectations 
of the authors’ style, which may be illustrated by a single 
quotation from the passage in which Sylvia is introduced to 
the reader for the first time :—“ When presently she changed 
her position, and gently flushed into consciousness of the in- 
truder, the face which she turned to him—one was reminded 
by it instinctively of rosebuds, or the dew-drenched morning 
—was not the less charming because of its infantile roundness, 
a suggestion of immaturity corroborated by the slim lines of 
her figure. It made her beauty (for the girl was beautifal,— 
one gave her advisedly the historic epithet) a thing rather of 
promise than of fulfilment.” 

Miss Adeline Sergeant has temporarily emancipated herself 
from the thraldom of melodrama in The Common Lot. Ursula 
Keane, the eldest daughter of a stockbroker who dies 
suddenly on the eve of bankruptcy, devotes her small income 
to providing for the needs of her stepmother, an ungrateful 
malade imaginaire, and a troop of stepbrothers and step- 
sisters. In the course of her new life she is brought into 
contact and conflict with James Brandon, a fiery-tempered 
but high-minded doctor, and ultimately marries him. The 
elopement of her sister Sylvia promises a sensational climax, 
but the detrimental young man is finally disposed of by an 
opportune railway accident. The story lacks the alert 
movement of most of Miss Sergeant’s books, and Ursula, 
though a capable and courageous young woman, is too 
aggressively conscientious to inspire affection ———Mr. Frank 
Stockton, whose name is generally a guarantee for good 
entertainment, does not belie his reputation in The Adven- 
tures of Captain Horn, a tale concerned with the buried 
treasures of the Incas. Most pages convey a “thrill,” and 
again and again the reader is moved to ejaculate: “ Well, I 
can’t see how they are going to get out of that.” Inthe end 
Captain Horn, who isa perfect epitome of bravery, honesty, 








gallantry, and excellent business sense, re-marries the lady, 


conditions being thus fulfilled which she had insisted on at the | Edna Markham, whom he married for business reasons before 


time of her previous refusal—viz., that she would never marry | 
him until he was poor and deserted—revises the verdict in his | 
favour. We wonder what terrible literary penance Mr. Grant | 
Allen will enjoin on himself for this uncompromising conces- 
sion to conventional sentiment and orthodox morality. 


While guided in style and outlook by other conflicting 
influences, the joint-authors of Adrian Rome have shown 
themselves in regard to nomenclature and externals faithful 
disciples of the Disraelitish manner. Adrian Rome, Marion 
Brabant, Mrs. Vesper, Lord Henry Minaret,—such names are 
worthy of the sumptuous imagination of the author of Lothair ; 
while the description of Adrian’s semi-Oriental physiognomy, 
and the atmosphere of his rooms at St. Cyr’s College, Oxford, 
recall those characteristic exuberances which were travestied 
in Thackeray’s Codlingsby. Thus in one scene a young under- 
graduate, after drinking Maraschino out of a tall Venetian 
glass, departs with Stendhal’s Chartreuse under his arm, a 
collocation which is decidedly, if unintentionally, humorous. 
Shorn of its decorative trappings and subtleties of expression, 
the story is, to put it baldly, rather thin. Adrian Rome, the 
tich ward of the cynical, but supremely elegant, Lord Hilde- 
brand, has for his chief playmate in childhood and boyhood a 
beautiful girl of humble parentage but great natural dis- 
tinction. He recognises her charm and goodness at their full 
worth, yet so far yields to the worldly influence and warnings 
of his guardian and of his cousin, Lord Henry Minaret, as to let 
the prize slip from his grasp, and contract a loveless marriage 
With the statuesque Miss Marion Brabant. He achieves a 
certain position as a poet and dramatist, but these triumphs 
fail to fill the void in his life, and meeting Sylvia, his early 
love, who has gone on the stage, he falls so far beneath her 
spell as to propose an elopement, after having provoked the 
not unnatural jealousy of his wife. Sylvia rejects his proposals, 
and Adrian shortly after is drowned in a boating accident. 
The artificiality of the plot, in which no single incident has 


_~— 
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quitting the scene of the shipwreck, where he leaves her to 
guard the treasure. This business marriage, it should be 
added, is conducted by a sable gentleman who is a priest at 
home. Ali the shipwrecked company return with huge 
fortunes to New York, and there is a generally comfortable, 
warm feeling of extreme wealth about the end of the book. 
—The Waters of Caney Ford is a neutral-tinted, but 
eminently readable story of still life in Tennessee. The 
interest of the book resides in the picture which it gives of 
the place and the people, and the quietly humorous farmer, 
with his spiritual difficulty in feeling (till after a serious 
illness) that he is “one of the elect,” is very happily drawn. 
The story is told by a young doctor, who, after drifting west- 
ward, returns to take up his father’s practice in Tennessee. 
—Mrs. W. M. Ramsay has turned her travels in Asia 
Minor to good account in The Romance of Elisavet, a story, 
by turns grim and graceful, of a young servant girl living near 
Smyrna, and possessed by an intense desire of money and 
amusement. Her lover Panayotti, a seller of goats’ milk, in 
an evil hour is persuaded to turn brigand in order to gratify 
Elisavet’s ambition, and from having lost his heart he comes, 
in a literal sense, to lose his head. The scenes of brigandage 
are vividly described.——Jris the Avenger is very much on a 
level with Miss Marryat’s previous efforts ; that is to say, it is 
slight in texture, but briskly and fluently told. Virtue is 
richly rewarded at the close, when Iris Bevan, governess, 
actress, and typist, marries an Earl on whom she had resolved 
to wreak vengeance for the betrayal of her sister. Luckily 
for her prospects of entering the Peerage, the incriminated 
Earl turns out to be only the friend of the betrayer, and to 
have saved the situation and rescued the deserted sister from 
starvation. One must add that “the long arm of coincidence” 
has seldom been stretched to greater length than in these 
pages.——The style of The Ian Between is so involved and 
allusive as to render its perusal little short of a penance. The 
same remark applies to Zhe Faith that Kills, a work which 
seldom deviates from the paths of indecorous insipidity.—— 
Mr. Barry gives us in A Son of the Sea a vigorous tale of the 
adventures of a “gentleman-midshipman” in the merchant 
service. In regard to sentiment the book is rather con- 
ventional, but the life on ship-board and amongst the 
cannibal blacks in Australia is treated with a realism of 
which the readers of W. H. Kingston and the “ brave 
Ballantyne” were perhaps blissfully ignorant. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Buwks of the week as have not been 
reserved for review tn other forms.] 


George Miiller (of Bristol). By rele T. Pierson, D.D. (James 








Nisbet and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Pierson give\ an account of the remarkable 
personality of the founder of the Bi\:stol Orphanage. He brings 
out with many interesting details the absolute thoroughness with 
which Mr. Miiller carried out his principle of not advertising his 
work, or in any way making his wants known. He thought any 
such proceeding an act of faithlessness, and avoided it as he would 
have avoided apostasy. The result that followed is one of the most 
extraordinary things to be found in religious history. Some years 
avo an eminent agnostic challenged believers in prayer to test its 
efficacy in a selected ward of a hospital. A counter challenge might 
be made to try such an experiment as Miiller’s without faith. 


Temperance Reforms. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (James Nisbet and 
Co. 1s. 6d.)—Dean Farrar delivered the inaugural lecture of a course 
which is to be given in continuation of the work of two eminent 
advocates of temperance, F. R. Lees and J. H. Raper. The fund is 
invested in an annuity of £100 for twenty years, a good idea. 
Twenty years of lecturing should avail something if the cause is 
good. It is needless to say that Dean Farrar made a very powerful 
appeal. Some, certainly, of his “ demands ” ought to be irresistible, 
no drink, for instance, to be sold to children, and hetter supervision 
of licensed houses, This is, at present, scandalously ineffective. 


The Queen's Empire: a Pictorial and Descriptive Record. 
(Cassell and Co. 9%s.)—This second volume completes the work. To 
those who are familiar with its predecessor it needs no commenda- 
tion. The photographs, which number about seven hundred:in all, 
and in this volume more than four hundred (many of the pages 
contain two or more) are of the very best quality, and the range of 
their subjects is of the widest. Nothing could more forcibly present 
the extent and variety of the British Empire than this admirable 
work. No one who studies it can fail to rise up from his task with 
sothething of the Imperialist spirit in his heart. The places, often 
suggestively grouped, as Gibraltar and Vancouver, the varieties of 
tribe, the representation of postal and telegraphic industries, binding 
as they do these vast regions together, the impressive delinea- 
tions of naval and military force, these and scores of other things 
of which it is impossible to give any idea, make up a series of the 
very greatest interest. 





Toledo. By Hannah Lynch. Illustrated by Helen M. James. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This story of “An Old Spanish 
Capital” has been put into competent hands, and keeps up, both by 
text and illustration, the character of the series to which it belongs. 
It begins with a vivid contrast between Madrid the new and Toledo 
the old, passes on to the history, legendary and genuine, of the city, 
taking us through the narrative of the Gothic Kings, the rule of the 
Moslems, and the later story. The Cathedral, of course, has a chapter 
for itself; from this we pass to art, represented chiefly by the 
painter El Greco. Other matters are dealt with ; and there.sa very 
brief practical chapter which bids the traveller most emphatically 
to goto the Hotel Castilla, and warns him that he must be 
prepared to “tip” the sacristans at the churches.—— Durham 
Cathedral, by J. E. Bygate’ (G. Bell and Sons, 1s. 6d.), is a volume 
in another series, which, though somewhat unequal in execution 
and demanding a little more general supervision, may be genegally 
commended. May we venture to suggest that though Bishop 
Baring was “a man of’ unbounded charity and goodness,” he 
certainly did not “ win the affection of all with whom he had to 
do,” not of Dr. Dykes certainly, and of the High Church clergy 
generally ? 


Hare You a Strong Will? By C. G. Leland. (G. Redway. 
3s. 64.)—Mr. Leland devotes this volume to a subject which can be 
best defined by his own sub-title, “ How to Develop Will-power or 
any other Faculty or Attribute of the Mind, and render it habitual 
by the easy process of Self-Hypnotism.’ To be hypnotised by 
another may be good or bad, as the case may be; but to hypnotise 
yourself, that is, brace up your own powers to the doing of laudable 
actions, must, says Mr. Leland, be good. You will, as you are 
going to sleep, that you will be cheerful, well-balanced in mind, 
and generally what you ought to be, and you are. That is Mr. 
Leland's discovery, writ short. Of course, the common experience 
of willing to wake at a certain hour is analogous. Most of us have 
found that we wake too soon. This is probably because we fall into 


the error, against which Mr. Leland warns us, of willing too 
vehemently. Thi3 is a curious hook, and we venture to say, without 
accepting it as a whole, worth reading. 





Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church Hymnary. By the Rev. 
John Brownlie. (H.Frowde. 3s. 6d.)—The“ Church Hymnary” is 
the book of hymns drawn up by the Church of Scotland, the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, and finally agreed upon in the year 1897. The first 
chapter in this book gives the history of the negotiations which led 
to this agreement. The rest of the book is devoted to an account of 
the hymns included, their authors and origin, and other cognate 
matters; to a special description of children’s hymns, and to the 
music, while the final chapter gives a highly interesting table 
giving a comparison of twexty-four collections. It appears that 
only one hymn is found in all these. This is “Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear.” This statement, however, might give -an 
erroneous idea of the facts. It must be remembered that out of the 
twenty-four, xine are “children’s hymnals.’ A hymn may be 
acceptable to all, and yet for perfectly valid reasons excluded from - 
those intended solely for the young. As a matter of fact there are 
more thar. forty that are found in all the adult collections, while six 
more are in all but the Wesleyan collection. It is one of the many 
unhappy results of the fetters with which the Anglican Church is 
bound, that all its collections are the property of private persons or 
corporations. This canses an inevitable tendency to discourage pro- 
duction in this direction. The publishers of the most popular of 
the hymn-books in use in the Anglican Communion are absolutely 
under obligation not to bring out any new composition of the kind, 





The Bath Read. By CharlesG. Harper. (Chapman and Hall. 16s.) 
—Mr. Harper has published three books about the great coaching 
roads (Brighton, Portsmouth, and Dover), and he is to follow up 
this with a fifth on the Exeter Road. The Bath Road was, par 
evcellence, as he remarks, the most “literary and fashionable.’ The 
city, indeed, suffered something like an eclipse when coaches gave 
way to railways, and has not long emerged from it. There is some 
preliminary matter common to coaches, and roads in general, the 
tragical fate, for instance, of a gunner who, having survived the 
storm of Trincomalee and the wreck of a frigate. was killed by the 


‘coach upsetting at Reading. The road itself has a very curious 


history. It was evidently a favourite haunt for highwaymen. 
Hounslow and Maidenhead Thicket were among the most notorious 
spots in all the South of England for these gentry. (The writer of 
this notice has heard an old lady describe how in her youth she 
and her father were stopped in the Thicket by highwaymen.) 
Further on we come to Reading, to Hungerford, and Newbury, 
the latter especially famous in history, to Littlecote, the abode 
of Wild Dayrell, and afterwards the rendezvous of -the magnates 
who, in 1688, invited the Prince of Orange. Not many miles after 
this we reach the beautiful region of Savernake, preserved beyond 
all expectation for the House of Ailesbury. Savernake takes us 
almost into Marlborough, where the headquarters of the College are 
in what was once the famous Castle Hotel. Avebury, with its 
marvellous “Druidic remains,” succeeds, and some way past 
Avebury, Box, with its great tunnel, the monument of Brunel's 
extravagant genius. It cost half-a-million, and might have been 


avoided. It gave occasion for a curious instance -of clerical 
perversity. A man who belonged to the night gang of navvies was 


to marry a girl of the village. There is a legal obligation to sleep 
so many xights in the parish. The vicar objected to perform the 
ceremony because the man, who lodged in the village, slept during 
the day. This is an eminently readable book, and handsomely 
illustrated. 
° 

THEOLOGY.— The Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James 
Hastings, D.D., and Others. Vol. II., “ Feizn—Kinsman.” (T. and 
T. Clark. 28s.)—The first volume of this work was reviewed at 
length in the Spectator of April 30th last year, and we hope to give 
a general estimate of it when it is brought to a conclusion. Mean- 
while, we have to record the appearance of the second volume, to 
which, we see, more than a hundred scholars and divines have con- 
tributed. Some of the articles deal with subjects of the very highest 
importance. The highest theology is dealt with in the articles 
“God” and “Children of God,’ the former being divided into two 
sections, ‘God in the Old Testament”’’ (Professor A. B. Davidson) 
and “God in the New Testament” (Professor Sanday), the latter 
coming from the pen of (the late) Professor Candlish, The last 
section of Professor Davidson's article on the Old Testament as an 
“ authority for the existence of distinctions within the Godhead” is 
temperately worded. The development of the Hebrew idea of 
Deity is highly interesting. Professor Sanday has naturally 
much more to say on the subject of “distinctions,” and gives & 
valuable summary of the subject. In the province of criticism 
we have “Isaiah,” by Professor G. A. Smith, which we can but 
generally commend to our readers, as it is impossible within our. 
available space to epitomise its conclusions. Professor Mayor 
writes, among other things, an article on “The Epistle of James,’ @ 
subject which he has made his own, The “Epistle of Jude” ia 
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pee 
treated by Dr. F. H. Chase. He gives a curious table of re- 
semblances in thought and diction between this document and the 
Book of Enoch, the Greek text of which is one of the most im- 

rtant of recent discoveries. An argument on the parallels 
petween the Epistle and 2 Peter ends in the conclusion that the 
priority in date belongs to the former. As “ Incense” has lately 
appeared somewhat prominently in our columns, we may quote 
what Dr. Selbie says. After quoting from Jeremiah vi. 20: 
“To what purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba 
and sweet cane from a far country?” he goes on “{The 
use of incense] may have been connected with the gradual 
refinement of the cultus, the extension of commerce, and 
the contagion of the rites of heathen  reiigions.”——Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola. By Henri Joly. Translated by Mildred 
Partridge. (Duckworth and Co. 3s.)—M. Joly’s book naturally 
raises a2 number of questions which it is impossible here to discuss. 
The most potent influence in the Roman Reformation, Ignatius 
is the symbol of various principles in ethics and practical religion 
which those who hold by the Anglican Reformation cannot accept. 
This need not hinder a very full appreciation of the admirable 
way in which M. Joly has done his work. He enables one to realise 
in a quite unusual way the personality of his hero, Biographers 
who-approach the subject of a saint fleris genibus, as Father G. 
Tyrrell puts it, make everything unreal. In M. Joly's pages 
we see Ignatius as a man, a very unusual man indeed, but 
still a man. He had, among other great qualities, great 
sanity of mind. This is one of the valuable contributions which 
he and his Order have made to the Church of Rome.—— 
The Christian Minister: his Aims and Methods. By James Robert- 
son, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d.)—Dr. Robertson 
cave this course of six lectures by the appointment of the General 


Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the design being that they | 


should serve as practical instruction in pastoral theology. Perhaps 
we may take it as significant that in the first lecture Dr. Robertson 
would substitute the “ production of Christlike character” for the 
common formula of “saving souls” as the aim of the ministry, 
though he disclaims any wish to depreciate the words. Perhaps we 
may use as an analogy the philosophical question whether dper7 or 
eiSaiuovia is the aim of man. The precepts on preaching may be 
specially commended to the notice of our readers. No one can fail 


to be struck with the high average quality of the Scotch sermon; | 


but there is often a certain formality and want of adaptability 
about it. There is much good counsel in the lecture on * Visiting.” 


indicates the critical temper in which the writer performs his task, 
—-The Church and Realm. By the Rev.C. E. Brooke. (Rivingtons, 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Brooke, who says that he is “ neither a Theologian nor 
a Ritualist,” offers some advice on the “ Difficulties of the Day,” 
with an ultimate aspiration to union with the “whole Catholic 
Church, East and West.’ An admirable aspiration, but does it 
include the non-episcopal bodies ? 





MISCELLANEOUS.—Books Worth Reading. By Frank W. Raffety. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a useful selection, 
not always agreeing with what has been laid down by previoua 
authorities, but always giving good reasons for the choice, and helping 
the reader with various suggestions. It is natural to pass from 
this to Elements of Prose, by W. A. Brockington, M.A.-(Blackie and 
Son, 2s. 6d.), for it shows us how we may write, as far as style is 
concerned, books that may be read. It contains good advice and a 
number of rules for avoiding common errors and solecisms,—— 
We have received the second part of A Picturesque History of 
Yorkshire, by J. G. Fletcher (J. M. Dent and Co.), containing 
a description of the country “from Howden to York.”——Plain 
Talk in Psalm and Parable, by Ernest Crosby (Brotherhood 
Publishing Company, 5s.), reminds us at once of Martin Tupper and 
Walt Whitman. Mr. Crosby wants patience and charity—— 
Dainty Meals for Small Households, by Marguerite Ninet (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., 3s. 6d.), is mainly a republication from 
the Queen. Of cookery-books there is no end, but they are 
always welcome and always tell us something new and useful. 
The Annual Register for 1898. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—This 
yearly volume shows no change in plan or execution. Part I. gives 
us “ English History,” and occupies not quite a third of the book, 
(it is a significant remark that the year began with a most une 
| settled outlook, except that the “Stock Exchanges of the world 
showed no apprehension of coming trouble.”) “Foreign History.” 
in which it would be better, perhaps, not to include the record of 
events in our Colonies, is nearly as long. After this we have a 
Chronicle of Events, a Retrospect of Literature (which has been 
cut down to narrow limits, perhaps rightly), of Science, Art, the 
Drama, and Music, and an Obituary (Gladstone, Spencer Walpole, 
| Sir T. Dyke-Acland, Sir W. Jenner being among the chief names). 
The Royal Blue Book and Court Guide (Kelly’s Directories) 
| appears for its seventy -seventh year of issue. This is the 
; May edition, for there are two, it will be remembered, in the year. 














Dr. Robertson does not hold with a divine who lately brought | 


himself into prominence by maintaining that it was not the 
iinister’s business to go to his people. He holds rather with One 
who said that “He came to seek. ..... that which was lost.” 
The Culture of Christian Manhood, edited by William H. Saltoun 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d.), is also a volume of sermons addressed to 
students, but by different preachers. They were delivered from the 
pulpit of Battell Chapel at Yale. We may mention “ Christ Seeking 
the Lost,’ by Dr. C. Harris; “Trophies of Youth,” by J. G. 
McClure; “ An Extraordinary Saint,’ by Dr. W. R. Richards, an 
able discourse on Samson; and “The Sabbath,” by Bishop John H. 





> 
te 


| 


Vincent. The preacher in this last sweeps away a host of difficulties | 


by declaring that questions of casuistry in this matter must he left 
to the individual. A Strong City, and other Sermons, by John 
Monro Gibson, D.D. (Horace Marshall and Son, 3s. 6d.), is a volume 
in the series of “Present-Day Preachers.’——Hible Characters : 
Ahitophel to Nehemiah, by Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier, 3s. 6d.), is a “ third series” of papers on the subjects’ 
indicated by the title. Dr. Whyte always writes with vigour, but surely 





heisa little rash. To compare Job with Barzillai seems to ignore the | 


conclusion of the narrative in which the patriarch is not too old to 
beget seven sons and three daughters. Perhaps it would be better 
not to deal with the book as a narrative at all. It is unwise, again, 
after allowing that facts must be heard, to say “that the name of 
the son of Amoz may with the utmost confidence and the very best 
propriety be used here of the whole of his sixty-six bold and 
eloquent chapters.” It is a fact, if anything in criticism is a fact, 


that xl.-Ixvi. were not written by the prophet of Hezekiah’s time. | 


And then why quote “I know that my Redeemer liveth” when it 
is another fact thatthe words are a mistranslation? It is awkward 
for the preacher to lose these convenient quotations, but then there 


are the “facts.’——Zhoughts and Counsels of Bather John. By 
Cyril Bickersteth, M.A., and Agnes A. Illingworth. (A. R, 
Mowbray and Co. Is. 6d.)—These extracts are selected and 
atranged from Father John’s work, “ My Life in Christ.”--— The 


Theology of the New Testament. By George Barker Stevens, D.D. (T. 
andT. Clark, 12s.)—Dr. Stevens, who is a Divinity Professor at Yale, 
divides his work into seven parts, treating separately the Synoptics, 
the Johannine Gospel, Primitive Apostolic Teaching, the Theology 
of Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, the Theology 
ot John, meaning by this last those passages of the Fourth Gospel 
in which St. John does not profess to read the teaching of Christ, 
but gives his own views, and the Epi This division itself 


stles, 








REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS.—The Chronicle of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Guinea. By Gomes de Azurara. Translated by 
Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., and Edward Prestage, B.A. Vol. IL, 
XLI.-XCVIII. (Hakluyt Society.)—Mr. Beazley prefixes an 
introduction of considerable length, and indicating no little research, 
on “The Early History of African Exploration, Topography, &c.” 
In the “ Eversley Series,” Shakespeare, Vol. JV. (Macmillan and 
Co., 5s.), including “ Pericles,” ‘“Cymbeline,” “The Winter’s Tale,” 
and “The Tempest.”——-In the “Golden Treasury Series” (same 
publishers, 2s. 6d.), Zn Memoriam, and Lyrical Poems, by Lord 
Tennyson.——TZhe Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White. 
Edited by Grant Allen. Part III. (J. Lane. 1s. 6d. net.)——Zhe 
Hymn-Lover. By W. Garrett Horder. (J. Curwen and Sons.) 
The Bible and the Prayer-Book. By W. Marshall. (Elliot Stock.) 
——Sume of Shakespeare's Female Characters. By Helen Faucit, 
Lady Martin. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d.) ——TZhe. Future 
State of Animals. By J. Frewen Moor. (Simpkin and Co.)—— 
Medical Missions. By Sir H.W. Acland, Bart. (Frowde. 1s. net.) 
——Materia Medica. By J. Mitchell Bruce. (Cassell and Co.)—— 
Guide to Spain and Portugal. Edited by John Lomas. (Adam and 
Charles Black. 15s.) ——God and the Ant (1d.), and A Dead Man's 
Diary (60.), by Coulson Kernahan (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 

















fERRATUM.—The price of the British Anthologies should be 2s. 6d. 
per volume, and not 3s. 6d., as stated in our last week's issue. | 
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———_>-—_———_ 

Agnew (@.), Marianna, and other Stories, cr 8vo ...... Senccceseees (Burleigh) .6/0 
Alien (G.), Miss Cayley’s Adventures, Cr SVO ....cccccccscccccccess (Richards) 6/0 
An Old Rogue's Tragedy, by By CF BVO occ ccccccccscccscces (Hutchinson) 60 
Andrews (W.), Bygone Hamps GOND acwecetceudadauedsccaedeud (Andrews) 7.6 
Auden (Hl. W.), Higher Greek OG, SNe cca vecscacnectdscuuce (Blackwood) 3/6 
Authority and Archeology, by S. R. Driver and others, 8vo ........ (Murray) 16,0 
Baldock (T. S.), Cromwell as a Soldier, 8VO ...ccccccccccccccccccces (K. Paul) 15,0 
Bail (C. J.), Light from the East, 4t0 ...cccccvccccecs (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 15.0 
Barker (A. 31.), Tom-all-alone, CF BVOis. a ccccsscevsescececcaneses (Macqueen) 6/0 
Becke (L..), Ridun the Devil, cr SVO .......cccceee (Unwin) 640 











Bertrand (A.), The Kingdom of the Barotsi, svo (Unwin) lé/u 
Birch (De B.), Practical Physiology, ¢r S¥0, .<.<cccccncccecccccses (Churchill) 6/6 
Bougaud (M.), History of St. Vincent De Paul, 2 vols. 8vo........ (Longmans) 16/0 
Brightwen (Mrs.), Rambles with Nature Students, cr 8VO..........+. (R.TS.) 5/0 
Britten (F. J.), Old Clocks and Watches, 8VO ...ccccccccccccesccees (Batsford) 10/0 
Sruckington (A.), Elements of Prose, Cr 8V0..cccccccccsccccccccsces (Blackie) 3 
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Brownlie (J. ) Hymns & Hymn Writers of the Church Hymnary (H. Frowde) 36 

















Cheyne (W. W.) and Burghard (F.F.),A a ' of Surgical Treatment, 
AMON os ncs ga siccedcewscicnece bce dueseesones seeeeeee-(LOngmans) 10'6 
Constance ( .), Along the Road, Cr 8VO ccccccccccccecce utchinson) 6/0 
Crawford (AL), Meg, cr 8V0.....csecccccee + -CDaequeen) 60 
Dale (R. W.), Essays and Addresses, -.(Cassell) 6/0 
Dix (B. M.), Hugh Groyeth, cr 8v0......+++.- ..(Maemillan) 60 
Douglas (Sir G.), History of the Border Counties, 8VO ....ee0 .-.(Blackwood) 7.6 
Gibson (J. M.), A Strong City, cr 8vo (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Gordon (S.), Lesser Destinies, cr 8VO .......sccccccccccccccecseccee (Murray) 60 
Grittith (G.), The Great Pirate Syndicate, cr 8SVO ...cceccccecceceoces White) 36 
Hardy (H.), "Benefices BEE CFO ccccccvescccevcccsvescencssdeceseses (Jordan) 60 
Hartley (C. G.), Life the Modeller, er 8v 60 
Humphrey CW), URDSSEIOLDIS, CR BVO: 20000 ccnceccncsnesrceseceesess (Baker) 66 
irvine (D.), “ Parsifal” and Wagner's Christianity, Cr 8VO_ ...eeeesee (Grevel) 60 
Jac aon <7. G), A Thousand Days in the Arctic, 2 Vols. 8VO ..ee.+e- (Harper) 320 
Joly (H.), St. Ignatius of L oyola, OPEV scseesicciessecsees «(Duckworth) 30 
Jones (W.), Quaker Campaigns in Peace and War, cr 8vo .. ----(Headley) 60 
Jowett Benjamin), Letters, SVO ..cccccccccesccccccscsececcvocces -.(Murray) 60 
Keane (A. H.), Man, Past and Present, cr 8V0.......0..0. (Camb. Uniy. Press) 12/0 
Kyshe CN.), Law and Courts of Hong-Kong, 2 vols. TOY SVO.....eeee0e (Unwin) 60/0 
Leach (A. F.), A History of Winchester College, cr 8vO ...-ee. (Duckworth) 60 
Martyrdom of an Empress CR BUD 6 i cececewsapnbesssiesceceseusen (Harper) 7 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 2 6 
cal Analysis, 8vo ..(Griffin) 4/0 
..(Longmans) 60 





Miller (J. R.), Looking Forward, cr 8vo 
Morgan GJ. J.), Tables for Quantitative Metallur 
Satterlee (H. V.), New Testament Churchmanship, cr 8vo. 





















Sigerson (Dora), Poems and Ballads, cr 8V0.........+- ..(Bowden) 36 
Smith (H.), Interludes, Third Series, cr 8VO ......20206 --(Macmillan) 50 
Spurr (H. A.), A Cockney in Arcadia, Cr SVO .......ccccccccccecccs (G. Allen) 36 
Stevens (G. R.), Theology of the New Testament, 8vo .......- T. & T. Clark) 120 
Storr (F.), Life & Remains of the Rey. R. H. Quick, cr 8vo(Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Thomas (E.), Roman Life under the Cresars, 8VO ........ cece eeeeeeee (Unwin) 76 
Wanklyn (J A.) and Cooper (W_ J.), Sewage-Analysi 76 
Warden (F ), The Secret of Lynndale, cr 8VO ......222-0eceeeceeeceee (White) 60 
Weir (F. H.), Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, 
Pc vonin sah bokewkssasins Ghkanetiassanaraesese ier (Williams & Norgate) 50 
Whittuck (C.), Learning and Working, Cr 8VO .....cececcecccccccces (Parker) 40 
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Terms : net. 








Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Yearly. 

a So @. 


Tatf- 
Yearly. 
eooe O14 3.ee 


Including postage to any part of the United Quarterly. 
Kingdom so 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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“LIBERTY ” ‘* LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


cay In Original & ——— Soe. ac 
y an arming Colourings 
Decorative 7 APESTRIES |{SERGES  {CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | Six BrocapES|CHUENILLES! CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautif~ul and Inexpen VELVETS —— i MUSLINS GOSSAMERS 
PaiTERNS Post-FRee. Inspection Invited Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY § CO, Ltd. Regent. Street, London, W. 


oO =“? L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. 











LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0, 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 
@apitai—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Sn Alfred Lucas, Ksq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith. Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Elis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. Lionel Walter panne, MP 
John Cator, Esq. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INVESTED FUNDS Exceed . 250,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS ee re 00,000 
All the Profits are Divided amongst the yong 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sun in addition, representing a by no means insiguill 
cant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DRESS SHIRTS. 
ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 


DAY SHIRTS. 
PYJAMAS. 








CELLULAR 
CELLULAR 
CELLULAR 
CELLULAR 
CELLULAR 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body. combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chilland cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and 
Merino, and mixtures of these. 


Mllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 383 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 


|} “THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
| to her at7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
{ at the breakfast table.”—Society. 
| THRCZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 
to oftice of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Auit- 
| schkolf."—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
Sir ANDREW CLARK.—“* Be sure to give your patients 
} SCHWEITZER" S COCOATINA.’ 





| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, 
| and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteentli 
Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonpos, W.C., 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed ‘lrade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 
tion to 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
ONLY ADDRESSES-— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARE. 
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PO M REL! 4 tigi non-atcoxoiic prink. 
| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
unfermented, clear, and sparkling. and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
kidneys. Free from all metallic contact 
It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to tke 
Public. 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





POMRIL 





| Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocer: 
Stores, §c. Send three penny 
sample bottle to the Ma 


4am 7) 
stamps 
nifacturer: 


POMRiL 
POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW 
PREMIER 
ViINOLIA 
SOAP, 


SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SEINS. 








4°: 


FOR DELICATE, 
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7ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for Jimited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, 
other ladies.--For Prospectus, apply to Miles. ILETSS. 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 33 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 

und Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. SUMMER TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, April 20th. 


AUSANNE.—EN GLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.); 
sanitation perfect. “Terms, 53. pe or day “Address, 4 Avenue, duc k selet. 


University Lectures. 
References kindly 
Shipston-on-Stour, and 











SSTGATE-ON-SEA. — The BRL ARY. rH. “NAPIER 

eo M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOTS. for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket fleld. 


mY] - 7 . 
[HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 

(Law and [istory Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. Il. SWLINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


N ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
p\ HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 
sanitation.—~PRINCIPALS 


ORQUA —APSLEY 
HIGH-C a ad HOOT, FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” 


tor GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHQOLS only. House speci ially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attenti ion to heaith 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed inte Public Schools, 
ry 3 London’ Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLAKD, 


PRE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
‘eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications froin intending 
residents to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor S. ALEXANDER, 
Owens College. 

















HOUSE. 





SCHOOL 


Miss E. M. 














+ + 
N ENGLISH LADY, experienced in teaching, ten years 
{o Paris and North Germans, DESIRES DAILY TEACHING inthe country. 
~Apply, by letter, to“ X, Y. Z.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.\V. 


OYAL 


’ 
For Land-Owners, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENC ESTER. 
Land-Agents, ——— Farmers, intending Colonists, &a 


oN— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of of WALES, E.G. 


RESIDE 
His Grace the DUKE of RIC HMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KEINGSCOTE, E.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. MCLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of surveyors’ — yn. and late Fellow of Trinity Cclicze, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Schoiar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 





23rd, 1899. 


wT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburzh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos eatin. , 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., 
Bishop of Southampton. 


RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 

oe 1 home life and every care and comfort. Terms tor Pension and French 

astruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required 
Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR QIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Tiarrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application tu 
the SECRETARY. 














EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 


tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £7u0.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort ana 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SLATE R, M.. An LL.D., F.R.A.S 


T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from London ina splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Further information from Head-master, Rey. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

) EXHIBITIONS varying from £v to £20 in talue will be OFFERED for 
CUMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


Ravle LY COLLEGE.—NA —NAVALCLASS. —Applicationsfor 


Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


Q\AN DWICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
KI) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—TIllus- 
trated Prospectus, &¢., on applic ation to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 5 acres ot ground close to moors. Refet- 
ences to parents of past and present puplls and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, MLA. ‘eer Rossall, and Scholar ‘Lrin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY 


~ . + = 
(OSELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th 
Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £30 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum tenable tor 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships contined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics, Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 


Byrom COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next,and FIVE given in the School. Mans 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR 


T. LEONARDS —“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
~~ ARE.—First-class BOARD ani RESIDENCE.—Newly turnished ; sea 
xcellent —: billiard-room, Sanitary certificate —Mr. and Mrs 

Si NEY . POTTER 


YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK. LONDON, 
MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS ot GENTLE LE N. Musie 
Speciality. A Imited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benetit ot 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &¢ 
address the PRINCIPAL. 















































Cheques (and Post-Offce Orders 569 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker.” 





NOTICE.—Tie INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from Sulu to» December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller o» Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Ga. each. 


> + + + 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

! COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Aeselacmants us Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Departinent, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept., 

Indian State Railw: iws.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


Wp AdAME AUBERTS GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY.—Clientéle amongst the best families and schools HOME ana 
ABRQAD. English and Foreign Governesses (finishing, Junior, nursery), Visiting 
‘Yeachers, Companions, Ludy Housekeepers, Secretaries, Readera, Schoola recom- 
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FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 


PRE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 





Fullinformation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
S.W. (opposite the Athenwum Club). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 16TH. 


UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOT, ME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examtnations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on _ southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Are, E. R. BREAKWELL. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited. 
President—Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman — Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DU MBARTONSHIRE. 
Tlead-Mistress—Miss RENTON 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Tead-Mistress, 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. WILL JACK, Secretary. 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered toa few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’Are de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne), Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Hx- 
cellent und easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application.—-Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 

of England Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides : 

Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matri¢., Engineering, &¢ ), Army and Navy. 

Junior School. Three Exhibitions to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 

(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During last 

two years Three Open — a s, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
Two Passes Lond. Matric., ~Ap ply to HEAD- “MASTER t 























OURNE MOUTH. -- GORSE ‘CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. | Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. © South aspect; overlooks sea. 


Playground and field for games: three resident masters and governess. 60, 80, 
and luv guineas. ~—Mrs. JAME SM. A 1 INE LLL. 
LIFTON COL LE GE. tt LASSIC AL MATHEMATICAL, 
J ‘and NATCRAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1899. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, valued from £25 to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
Cli fton, Bristol. 


NV f-ONMOU TH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
i modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Schols arships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 














UDOR HALL SC HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.F. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley PRS. ; Professor Hales, M.A.: H. E. Malden, 
Esq., M.A.; y. Rippman, Esq. M.A.: Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-¢s-Lettres ; Herr Lomi in; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Fi ‘ield. _ Tennis, Swimming, and Riding. —Prospectus on application, 


JELSTED SCHOOL.— ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
aunum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value fs deducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felstead, June 20th—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July Ist.—-lor further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, , Felstead, Essex. 


DEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Five Departments: Classical, C ivil ¢ and 3 Mili litary, Technical, Junior, Preparatory. 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS, E HEAD-MASTER'S NOMINATIONS to 
be COMPETED for MAY 23rd.- CRETARY, 


foi iF to 


COLCHE STR Rr? HOU SE 
A.C. say iony MA. (Chi “parton tea and Oxford), P a BOYS (63-14) 























cE 
~Apply, SE 
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QT. “HELENS, 'S, CLIFTON, BR ISTOL. —SCHOOL for the 
kK DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 
College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER ; assisted by a thoroughly effcient staff of 
Professors and Resident Mistresses.— Prospectus on application. 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 





be HELD on JULY llth. 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


BuuN DELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 

TION for not less than TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in LONDON, 
und at the SCHOOL, beginning on JUNE 15th.—Syllabus, with full details, from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 





comme 


HE SHEFFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The. HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above School has become VACANT, and 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the appointment. Candidates must be 
Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom or some Colony or Depend. 
ency thereof. The fixed ye arly stipend is £180, and a Capitation Fee, fixed from 
time to time by the Governors, at the rate of not less than £2 nor more than £5 
per ann. for each boy In the School. The present Capitation Fee is £3, and the in- 
come of the Head-Master for the past 3 years bas averaged £692. The nunber of 
boys now in the School is 17u. There is a Head-Master’s residence heat the 
School with accommodation for 20 Boarders. The duties of the office and re~ 
sidence are to commence with next Michaelmas term. Applications (with 
testimonials and the names of not less than 3 references) must be sent in under 

cover addressed to the undersigned (from whom any further informatior mw; ay be 
— later than June Jst. The election is intended to take place early tn 
July. JOHN. LAT, 

8 Paradise Square, Sheffield. Solicitor, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


UNiVeERsity COLLEGE, LONDON, 


JODRELI. PROFESSORSHIP OF ZOOLOGY. 
This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resignation of Professor Weldon at the 
CLOSE of the PRESENT SESSION. 
Applications, accompanied by such testimonials as Candidates may wish to 
submit, should reach the Secretary by MONDAY, June Sth, 1899. 
Further information will be sent on application to the SECRETARY 
The new Protessor will enter on his duties in the October following. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., 


SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
JULY 11th and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Moder n, Science, and E ngineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. ‘This year’s successes include the Senior 
Mathematical Scholarship at Christ’s College, Cambridge, a Classical Scholar ship, 
and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich E ntrances (12th place), one Sandhurst 
Entrance, two Preliminary Scientitic Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year. —Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTE R. 
MAL iV ERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
ii TION, JULY 12th, 13th,and lth. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £5u, Light of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annuin may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
for particulars, apply to the HE HBAD- MASTE R or Secretary. 





Secretary, 





UNDLE 


HELD on 

















Boe RNEMOUT H. | —WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—-E. WYNDHAM ree KE, M.A., K G.S. (Mathematical 


Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), R VES a limited number of PUPIL S pres 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Ex; uninations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention. ~ List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


bh PP Ok @:@ kL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. — TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to lith, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Fourteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 

tions gained at the U niversities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free ; successes 

last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SC HOOL (8-13). 

Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., 
Master at Marlborough, 


oe ee — ARNOLD COLLEGE, ALUM 
CHINE AD. 
PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICES, UNIVERSITIES, & 


Head-Master—W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
THNYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 


BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN. promptly and accurately 1s. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum. Record Oftice, &c., Hy 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss Y oU NG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘I’riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerri wd). 











late House- 




















ON DON LIBRARY 
Patron—I.R.H. 
President—LESLIE 
Vice-Presidents--The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 

BISHOP of — HERBERT SPENCER, 

E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.I 
Trustees—Right en. sir Mt. GRANT DU FF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
jart., M.P., Right Hon. E ARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library Bev 1ins about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litern 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, ‘and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till, Half-pi we Six. CATALOGUE, Firta EDITION, 


ST. JAMES’S SQU ARE, S.W. 
THE PRINCE or WALES, 
STEPHEN, Esq. 
The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
isa. the Right Hon. 





EAD-MASTERSHIP IN CANADA— 
There will be a VACANCY in TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, PORT HOPE, 
ONTARIO, in SEPTEMBER. Clergyman. Salary, £400, with capitation fees. 
Good house and garden.--For particulars, apply to Rey. S. B. WELSH, st. John’s 
Clergy E House, Red Lion jon Square, 3 London, W.C. 
EVER SIONS a and ; “LIFE IN TERESTS | in La anded 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL 





Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COIT, on 
~ Robesplerre,” at 11 a.m, 





2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s 
seni C. TI. HAGBERG W RIGHT, Secretary and Librarian 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 

ry ae wee 
AREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSU®M. 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code: UNICODE. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 11th, 1899.-SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000 ;—Total, £15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,060,000.-NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 13,390. 





DIRECTORS. 

CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 

JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICE CHURCHWARD, Esq., WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq., and ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esq. 
SOLICITORS.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq., in the Chair. 

THE Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1898, ; appropriated out of the profits of 1898, the Reserve Fund will then amount to 
and to report that after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for | £2,150,000. 
the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including £69,649 9s. 5d. brought With deep regret the Directors have to report the death of HENRY PAULL, Esq., 
forward, amdunt to £773,271 12s. The dividends and bonus already paid have | who for 40 years occupied a seat at the Board and rendered very valuable service 
absorbed £420,000, a sum of £60,000 has been placed to the Reserve Fund, £40,000 | to the Bank. To fill the vacancy thus caused, the Right Hon. THOMAS FRANCIS 
to Bank Premises Account, and £180,000 to Suspense Account, leaving £73,271 12s. | ANSON, Earlof Lichfield, a qualified proprietor, has offered himself as a Candidate, 
to be carried forward to the profits of 1899. The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 

GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, and 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, 

all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The New Branches mentioned in the last Annual Report have been opened at 
n | Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W., and at Brixton, 8.W. Branches have also been 
 § the last Thursday in January, and will evable the Directors to distribute the | opened at Lincoln and Sheffield. The Directors further report the purchase of the 
profits of-each half-year as they accrue instead of retaining a portion of them in | County of Stafford Bank, Wolverhampton, which they regard as a very usefw 
reserve for six months as heretofore. Subject to the proposals being approved by | addition to the Bank’s business. : 
the Special Meeting, and confirmed at a subsequent meeting, the Directors pro- The Directors are pleased to be able to state that the scheme for providing a 
pose to distribute, about the usual time in July next, out of the profits of the | Provident Fund referred to in the Report of last year, has beev much appreciated 
current year, an interim dividend, the amount of which they anticipate will not | by the Staff, a very large proportion of whom have become mewbers of the Fund: 
be less than the dividend and bonus (together 10 per cent.) paid in January last ; In couformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required 19 
also to pay, at the same time, a special bonus of 3 per cent. out of tbe | elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs. 

| Price, Waterbouse and Co.), and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat 


In accordance with the notice given to the proprietors, proposals will be sub- 
mitted:to a Special Meeting (to be held immediately after the Ordinary Meeting) 
for the substitution of Memorandum and Articles of Association in place of the 
Bank'sexisting Deed of Settlement. Among other changes these proposals involve 

alteration in the date of the Annual Meeting from the second Thursday in May 














£180,000 temporarily. placed to Suspense Account, absorbing £90,000, leaving u | 
balance of £90,000 to be placed to the Reserve Fund. Including the £60,000 | and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 
BALANCE-SHEET, DECEMBER 3IsT, 1898, 
CaPITaL:— LIABILITIES. £ sd. | Casi:— ASSETS. £ s. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 lus, paid... “a ‘ 420,000 0 0} At Bank of England and at Head Ottice and Branches +. 6.196.162 0 7 


» Calland Short Notice .. <e oe + oe -- 46954416 19.6 


10,8vi,009 0 1 


215,000 » £60 , “£12 a ee ee oe <a 2,580,000 0-0 





3,000,000 0 O 


RESERVE FCND es ae a ee 2,060,000 0 0 INVESTMENTS :-=- £ s. d. 
Amount due by Bank on deposits. &c. .. + a an -- 49,286,351 4 1 | English Government Securities ss -. 8,125,104 5 3 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills on account of Indian and Colonial Government, Railway 

Customers .. ae A us i ws os ee ae 419,558 18 0 | Debenture, and other Securities .. sos C808, G84 FE 


—————-——-- 16,226,118 12 4 

Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills, 
per Contra .. oe ee oe oe ee oe oe ee 410,958 18 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. we <« ea “ or «- 26873004 7 
Banking Premisesin Loudon and Country .. ee oe eo «018,800 18 5 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding £69,619 9s. dd. brought frow 
year 1897 a ‘ a ‘2 -. £775,271 12 © 


Less Dividends and Bonus already 
aid ot 


a ae £120,0% 0 0 
Transferred to Reserve Fund =... 69,900 0 9 | 
To. Bank Premises Account .. 10,009 0 0 | 
Do. Special Suspense Account .. 180,009 0 O 

——~—--— 700,000 0 06 





£54,830,181 14 1 ' £54,830,181 14 1 
CHAS. BARCLAY, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers. 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance Shert, 
and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We have also examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the 
books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Brauch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is Rropenly drawn up 80 as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs as shown by such books and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, ’ auditors 

WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, § 7 

At the Annual General Meeting the above Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, the Right Hon. Thomas Francis Anson, Earl of Lichfield. was 
elected a Director in place of Henry Paull, Esq., deceased, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat were reappointed Auditors for the current 
year. 

. pat was expressed at the loss the Bank had sustained by the death of Henry Paull, Esq., the sincere sympathy of the proprietors being offered to Mrs. Paull and 
the family. 

The best thanks of the proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, and other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman 
for his able conduct in the chair. 

At the Extraordinary Meeting following the Annual General Meeting, a resolution approving of the alteration of the Bank's constitution in accordance with the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association submitted was carried unanimously. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, 
affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 

Current Accounts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by 
the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of 
Dividends, Annuities, &e. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers. 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactious of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 
Branches. By order ot the Directors, 

May Ilth, 1899. }. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers. 





' 
QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 7 

ORWAY. NORTH care tetreaee =e sens awwe 1 the BALTIC LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 

‘- t APE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, aud the BALTIC, 
by their Steamships,—LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 1,000 h.p. ; INSURANCE COMPANY. 
S and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 L.p- FIRE— LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th —July 10th. INVESTED FUNDS ..........0- £9,575,342. 

7 For SOUTHERN NORWAY, June 24th to July sth. LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and LARGE BONUSES now in course of Distribution, either in Cash or Additions to 
ICELAND, July lith to August 12th. Sums Assured. 








For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 1th. FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM. ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
__, &c., August 18th Lo September 15th. HEAD OFFICES— 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &v. 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Managers f isteeee a is ae le son Offices, —_ 
3 RSON, ANDERSON, an . § Fenchurch Avenue. . 
oa Lg needa op J to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or COCKROACHES, BLACKBEETLES, quickly 
est-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. ; and effectually EXTERMINATED by the UNION COCKROACH PASTE, 
j which speedily cleared the pest from the Sheffield Workhouse under the 
J N VEST M E N TS direction of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who guarantees each tin with his signa- 
8 ture. It is the only absolute remedy known, and never fails. 


OUND INVESTMENTS : How to Select and Secure een 
be, A Rosine VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise persons desirous In TINS, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post-free, from 
rgé or small sums in iiterest-bearing securities of unquestionable : air 
fami eae bred and Municipal Stocks, Railway csenn al Deben- | J. P. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, 
. cular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to . . articuls i 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information who will be glad to send full particulars, with testimonials. 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 








BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Ezplanatory px ; P P * — 
~ a N. planatory pamphlet, monthly $ s ‘ ts ] 

Circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on saplication. To ensure insertion Advertisemen $ show d@ reach the Publishing 
VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE 
BANK, LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


PRESENTED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT THE 
HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, on FRIDAY, March 10th, 1899. 


Subscribed Capital ... ssi Yen 12,000,000 
Capital Paid up a a Yen 10,500,000 
Reserve Fund... Yen 7,300,000 


eee 


Directors. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. | ROKURO HARA. Eso. 
SONODA KOKICHI, Ese. IPPEI WAKAO, Esa. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Ese. .' YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Ese. 
President. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Ese. 
Branch Offices. 


KOBE. | LONDON. 
Agencies, 
BOMBAY. SAN FRANCISCO. 
NEW YORK. HONG KONG. 
TOKIO. SHANGHAI. 
HAWAII. LYONS. 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN.—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
LiaDilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending December 31st, 1898. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including 2e 339,817.595 
brought forward from last Account, amount to ye 5,611,848.259, of which 
yen 3,942,258.5% have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest on Deposits, &c., 
leaving a balance of yen 1,669,589.719, out of which yen 79,786. have been written 
off for Officers’ Remuneration. 

The Directors now propose that yen 340,000.% be added to the Reserve Fund, 
increasing it to er 7,300,000.%, and zen 100,000. be set aside for the contem- 
plated New Building. From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend 
at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 450,000. on the Old 
Shares, and yen 337,500.™ on the New Shares, making a total of yer 787,500.°®, 
B.... Balance, yen 362,303.79, will be carried forward to the credit of next 


ccount. 
Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th,1$99. NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 
December 31st, 1898. 


BALANCE SHEET. 











LIABILITIES. A 
Capital pald UP ...ccccccvccsccesccvcccssescsevssevccsccsccccscces 19,500,000, 
TE sic acicdue ee neerv Ewes seen aseenrnibnkseuneuknehucee 6,960,000,0° 
BENS FOr TROT DING oc ciscccnccncsccncsvecengssedioesscecese 126,583,044 
ee ee SUC AP IIIINEE 6 :0's:6:0:0.5'0:3:6006:06.00950056.9:90 06M eae 0ica ees 316,542.22 
BOO: Sevicskscinins on 0s 0o base ess sap paeeesuions selene cesbseenessies 40,612,434 ,602 
Bills Payable, and other Sums due by the Bank ..........eeeseeeees 68,772,194.0+ 
EE NO oa sn.tipss veces seks soneeheasbowseseeuwsuvensss% 3,548.1 © 
Amount brought forward from last ACCOUNE .....cceeeeeeereeeeees 339,817,596 
Net Profit for past Half-jear ....seeeeeees ieee geeoes doa wwieeseiiness 1,329,772.123 
Yen, 128,961,192,481 
A AE RO 
ASSETS. : 
Cash Accounts— nm 
EMM 3 Scinwenkoesissae he tardawwsaswisiaens denna ee 2,709,427 538 
BE BOWE sic cccvescccccccesccecccscccssecsevcees 5,391,857.°9 —- 8,101, 284.8 
Tnvestments in Public Securities ..........seseeeeeeeee see vine nesietes 14,527,115,20 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, EC. .....ccecececccvccsececevere 33,474,20].78 
Bills receivable and other Sums due tothe Bank .......0.... eee ee 72,427,455.5°9 
Bullion and Foreign Money.......cscccccsocvcccccsescvcrescveresevs 146,841,579 
Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &C. .seccssececocvcoveeseses 284,293.50 
Yer 128,961,192.481 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. ........-seececeeeserececseesecs $,942,258.570 
To Amount written off for Officers’ Remuneration. winisiee, JS aGions 79,786,000 
To Rese EE eR ee eee eee eet ee 340,000.00 
To Reserve for New Building .....0-.ssscsccesecvcvcocececcevcevere 100,000,100 
1» Dividend— 
yeit 7.5% per Share for 60,000 Old Shares 45,9,000.000 
jeit, 5.5 per Share for 60,000 New Shares . ee 337,590.00 787,500,000 
To Balance carried forward to nest Account ..... ecco 362,303,719 
Yei. 5,611,848.259 
i omeheiaedidenstienaeeaeinnnbhiel 


2 a 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1898...... 0. cece eee e ee eee 339,81 7,5% 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending Dec. 31st, 1898 . 5,272,035 


Yon. 5,611,848,29 





see 
We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books aud Vouchers 
ef tue Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and tnd them to be 
correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those 
held on account of Loans, Advances, &c.,and find them all to be iv accordance 
with the Books aud Accounts of the Bank 
SHINOBU TAJIMA, ta d < 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, § S¥@iters. 


— 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 
YOKOHAMA. 

Notice is hereby given that our Vice-President and Director, Mr. KOREKIYO 
TAKAHASHI, bas resigned, having been uppointed Vice-Governor of the Bank of 
Japan ; and that our London Manager, Mr. Y. Naka! bas been elected Director, 
continuing to be Manager of our London Brauch as heretofore. 

Kk. NORITAKE, Secretary. 





Yokohama, March 18tb, 1899. 





—eas 


NOW READY. 


THE WOLSELEY SERIES.—Vol. v, 
Edited by Capt. W. 4. JAMES B.E, 


CROMWELL 
AS A SOLDIER, 


By Lieut.-Col. BALDOCK, R.A. 
With 11 Maps, demy 8vo, lis. 


To the many aspects under which Cromwell has been considered, there is here 
added the first authoritative estimate of him as a practical soldier from the pen of 
a practical soldier of the present day. Lieut.-Col. Baldock takes the reader 
through all Cromwell's campaigns, criticising him alike as a tactician and a 
strategist, and showing how tar he was the father of modern wilita: systems 
The book is written in crisp and popular style, avoiding unnecessary tec’ nicalities, 
~ therefore makes appeal to the general reader no less than the uilitary 
enthusiast. 





To be obtained of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum, 
ro mpo La eae 6 (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses = s 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annun. ) thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered at . 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

on the most favourable terms, orders tor their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

and for 4LL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.~—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


r x rv oad 

ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no watter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, at 
prices affixed :~“ Studio Magazine,” early numbers, ls. each offered; Freeman's 
“Hist. Geog.,” 15s.; Badminton * Hunting,” U.P., £10; “ Heptalogia,” 1880, 20s ; 
“Qld Paris,’ 1878, 40s.; “Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, 40s.; ‘“‘Keramic Gallery,” 
49s. ; Moore’s “ Alps,” 1864, £3. Please report any Kelmscott Press publications 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. in 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a §SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort iv writing. Of all pens most famous 


£33,000,000. 








Tilustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE EC., 
954 REGEST STREET, W., LONDON: 3 Ex¢HanGe STREET, MANCHESTER; 
aud PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE LIOPERA; 
and of all stationers. 


—| 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOB, but 
to the PUBLISHEB, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 





**A charming book.”—Daily News. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, és. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c.; 


and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


Atheneum.—* The book is charming as a revelation of the character of the two 
delightful people who realise that their own life is done as far as feeling new 
emoticns and new love is concerned, but are still young enough to enter into the 
lives of the younger people who surround them....The method of collaboration 
bere adopted seems a new, and is certainly a highly successful, experiment.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* The thought and talk of a really clever and cultured 
man and woman....Not to be charmed by them is to prove oneself a Philistine.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘“ This is a book which a reader must discover for 
himself. The reader who appreciates quiet humour and neat workmanship is 
pound to like it.” 

Observer.—‘“ The authors may well be proud of their Joint work. Bright, 
light, gossipy, interesting, anecdotal, the letters are all this and something more, 
for they are intensely human and wonderfully fresh.” 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 


and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.M.G., LL.D., &¢., Author of “ The Life 
of Mahomet,” “The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. With Maps, Third 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


New Six<Shilling Novels. 
NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries on Monday next.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE; 


Or, Sons and Daughters under the Second Empire. 
By the Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. 








SECOND EDITION, with 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


BY Ss. R. CROCKETT. Crown 8¥0, 6s. 


Speaker.—“‘The Black Douglas’ strikes us as being upon the whole the 
strongest piece of work we have yet had from Mr. Crockett. The result Is a book 
which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.” 

Yorkshire Post.—‘ A brilliant piece of work. One of the best storles we have 
met for some months.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








4 BOOK WHICH EVERY IMPERIALIST SHOULD PROCURE. 


LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE, AND OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 

“T found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel.” 

—T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P., in the Graphic, 1893. 

“Ruled Java as no one ever ruled it before or since.”—Times, 1898. 

“If Stamford Raffles had not fought in the teeth of opposition, not only from 
foreign Powers but from the Home Administration, Lord Salisbury might sie 
quieter at nights now ; there would be no Chinese question to trouble him.” 

—Speetator, 1893 

“A book which no student of our lar Eastern policy can afford to miss.” 

—Morning Post, 189%. 

“Half a century before the mission of Sir Rutherford Alcock, the idea of opening 
up Japan fascinated this wonderful man.”—St. James's Gazette, 1898. 

_“So incarnate in his person was the sentiment of honour and the public interest, 
tual to see him was to trust him.”—Speaker, 1898. 


With Maps and Illustrations. ONE GUINEA. 


> 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION IN A FEW DAYS. 


CARLYLE’S LETTERS TO GIS 


YOUNGEST SISTER. Edited, with an Introductorv Essay on Carlyle as a 
Letter Writer, by CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND. With Portraits, Illustra- 
tions, and Facsimile, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—* A wholesome corrective for any one who has 
amar ngs judgment to be biassed by the excessive and one-sided candour of 
roude. . 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN 


ROBESPIERRE. With Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEWIs, Author of * The Biographical History of Philosophy,” 
&c. A NEW EDITION, with Portrait of Robespierre, and Lilustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Everything known about Robespierre is here collected ; all his opinions are 
stated, and the pith and substance of almost all his published speeches translated. 
POPULAR EDITION, in Paper Wrapper, 1s. 


TRUE TALES OF THE INSECTS. 


By L. N. BaDENOcH, Author of “Romance of the Insect World.” With 
Frontispiece and 43 Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch. Large crown 
Svo, 12s. 
The Spectator says :—“ One of t 
that we have seen for some time. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—* Excellently written, and brings the wonders an@ 
possibilities of the higher entomology very clearly home to'us.” 


he most interesting books of popular entomology 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL, 
READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. 
3y W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of “The Heart of Life,” * A Human Document,” &¢. 
Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


*..% Portions of this novel appeared in the /ortnightly Review'over the pseudonym 
of * Wentworth Moore.” 


SUNNINGHAM & THE CURATE: 


a Study of Creeds and Commerce. ' By Eptru A. BARNET, Author of “A 
Champion in the Seventies,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. (Ready. 


THE GREEN FIELD: a Novel of the 


Midlands. By NEtL WYNN WILLIAMS, Author of “ The Bayonet that Came 
Lfoine,” &e. Crown 8ye. és, (Ready. 


A 


4 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited, London. 


MR. PUNCH’S 
BOOK OF ARMS. 


Drawn and Written by E. T. REED, 


Maker of “ Prehistoric Peeps” and “ Mr. Punch’s Animal Land,” &e, 





A Limited Edition of these admired and humorous Drawings 
by Mr. Reed, which have appeared in “ Punch” under the 
title of “ Ready-Made Coats of Arms,” ts now published. 

Printed in demy 4to, on a Laid Paper, deckle-edged, and 


bound in antique vellum, price 7s. 6d. net. 


London : BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 





London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 


10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Coustitutions, Ladies, Chi 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
safest Aperient for delicate 


TEE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


| 
| 


Idren, and Iofauis. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BA 
188 ST 


Catalogues post-free. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THACKERAY. 

ie COUNCIL eof the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
IATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
prepared te send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
oy permissions from the Cornhill Magazme, post-free, 
of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Office, 1S Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 


G. 
RAND. 


N Ee. 


( 
is 
‘ 

on rEeceIpr 
f ius. per i00 


Centrat 








4 ’ ’ 1 ¢ ’ 69 whem Subscriptions and Donations toware he 
l R K B E ( 4 : Bb A i - nm : . the Ponti etl Ma = Se dee 
Insurances granted on Rest Terms ajcinst | COUTHAMPTOS Perea ae. vane London, | Mess RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mali 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, | RET a eat okhe ck | 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE | ‘TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. {NTEREST en 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


NHILL, LONDU: 
A. VIAN, 


allowed on DEPOSITS, repa 

TWO PER CENT on 
on the minimum monthly b. 
below £100 





post-free. 


: Secretary. 


CURRENT 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, witb particulars, 
FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





yabie on demand. 
ACCOUNTS, 
wlances, When not drawn 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS PUBLICATIONS. 





AT ALL LIRRARIES. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 
MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY COGHILL. 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s. 


“Replete with absorbing and individual interest....The letters are rich in 
pleasant episodes of a successful career and in matters of literary and domestic 
interest.”—Times. 

“Full of lively anecdotes and graphic sketches of the world in which she lived.” 

—Daily News. 

“ This autoblagraphy has some remarkable qualities of its own....Nothing we 
know in English prose is quite like it in the intimacy and sadness of its revela- 
tions."—Daily Chronicle. 

“No such candid self-revelation of a literary man or woman has been given to the 
world during the present generation.”—Daily Mail. 

“ Essentially a book which will do good to whoever may read it.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A unique phenomenon in the history of authorship.”"—Standard. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE FOWLER. “Our Soul is: escaped 


even as 2 Bird out of the Snare of the Fowler.” By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of “Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying Moods,” “ Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An elaborate and finished work of art, a masterpiece of psychological por- 
traiture.”—Bookman. 
“A most interesting analytical study and will excite widespread attention and 
criticism.”—Sketch. 
“A curious piece of writing, undeniably interesting for what it 1s in Itself 
and for what it reveals in the author.”—Outlool:. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
“ 4 fascinating study of child-life.... marked by originality, humour, and pathos.” 
—Saturday Review. 
“The book is well written, the matter always interesting, and the author has 
charm and magnetism in abundance.” —Outlook. 
“Tt is full of excellences. The book is distinctly interesting "—Observer, 
“A most powerful and skilful picture of childhood.”—Glasgow Herald. 





SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


HOLLAND and the HOLLAN DERS. 


By D.S. MELDRUM, Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” “Grey Mantle and 
Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a Map, square 8vo, 6s. 

“A book to read, mark, and inwardly digest before booking a passage to the 
Hook of Holland....A good book, and one that stands alone in its scope and 
method.”—Academy. < 

“T have not met with any book in which such information is presented to English 
readers more accurately, or-with greater judgment, care, and candour.”—Sketch. 

“Tt is clear that we must all turn to Mr. Meldrum’s sympathetic and scholarly 
pages—scholarly, yet light and interesting—if we are to undo the injustice of our 
preconceived opinion and understand the true character of our Dutch cousins.... 
The best up-to-date study of the Dutch.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A complete picture ot the people's life, and a kindly but shrewd and searching 


appreciation of the national character.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 


THIS .DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


RECENT ARCHAOLOGY AND 


THE BIBLE: being the Croall Lectures for 1898. By the Rev. Tnomas 
Nico, D.D., Author of “Recent Explorations in Bible Lands.” Demy 8vo, 
9s. net. ; . 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM ; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Boat. By 
HARRY VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is as good as the title, and that is no light praise.”—Literature. 
*“ An unvarnished tale and a good one.”—-Outlook. : 
"© The best description of life on board a cargo-steamer that has ever been written.” 
—London Quarterly Revicw. 
“Tt is difficult to describe in a word the charm of this book.” 
—Lall Mall Gazette. 


SIXTH EDITION, with a New Preface. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. By HELENA FavuciT (Lady Martin). Dedicated 
by Permission to her Most Gracious Majesty the Quecn. With a Portrait, 
by Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Popular Edition. New 
Issue in crown 8vo volumes. Printed on Fine Laid Paper, and uniformly 
bound. 

ADAM BEDE. 3s.6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d.-SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—SILAS MARNER. 2s 6d.—ROMOLA. 3s. 6d.—FELIX 
HOLT, THE RADICAL. 3s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d.--DANIEL DERONDA, 
7s. 6d.—GEORGE ELIOT’s LIVE. With Portraits and other Llustrations, 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, 21 vols. 

crown 8vo, in buckram, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. (Cabinct 
Edition, 24 vols. crown Svo, £6, The volumes are sold separately, bound in 
cloth, 5s. each. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. | 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. With 20 Iustrations by 
H. R. Millar. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

POCKET etapa rg i ] PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

BEDE. 3 vols. pott 8vo, cloth, | capers qpery a ‘ 
eS a ct : ceathee, 4s, Gd. net. —~ BS or ace a LIFE. Royal 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3vols.| &¥ Paper cover, 6d. 

pott &vo, cloth, gilt. top, 3s. vet;; ADAM BEDE. Royal &vo, paper 

leather, 4s. 6d. net. cover, 6d. : (Next week. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’ Lisi. 


A SECOND EDITION of the LIFE OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 4y My. 7. w. 
MACKALIL, is in preparation; and wil] 
be published at the END of MAY. 


NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


“ A singularly cultivated and winning writer, whose first book place: 
first rank of contemporary novelists.’—BARON DE Book-Wonss, in 7 
“We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting an 
novel.” —Spectator. ’ vienna 
_ “Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has written an admirable novel. Her narrative is interest- 
ing, her characters attractive, and the picture she draws of an old Catholic home 
and family excellent.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By 


SHADWORTH H. HopGson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford + 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society. . 
BOOK I1.—GENERAL ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE, 
BOOK II.—POSITIVE SCIENCE. 
BOOK III.—ANALYSIS OF CONSCIOUS ACTION, 
BOOK IV.—THE REAL UNIVERSE. 

This work, to which the labour of eighteen years has been devoted, aims at 
setting forth, in outline, a complete system of philosophy. The idea upon which tt 
rests 18, that analysis of actual experience, avoiding assumptions, is the only 
trustworthy quide in framing @ conception of the nature of the universe, of which 
we are a part; the framing of such a conception being the special aim and problem 
which philosophy proposes to itself. In adopting this idea, it breaks decisively 
with all a priort philosophy, and more particularly with the a priori philosophy 
of Kant, and the vartous idealistic systems to which it has given rise. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metapliysical Essay. 8vo, 16s. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry’ 


2 vols. 8vo, 248. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

FSSAYS.-—1. The Genius of De Quincer.—2. De'Quincey as Political Economist, 
or De Quincey and Mill on Supply and Demand.—3. The Supernatural in English 
Poetry ;: Shakspere; Milton; Wordsworth; Tennyson.—4. Note. On the True 
Symbol of Christian Union.—5. English Verse. 

VERSE TRANSLATIONS.—I. Lucretius, The:Exordium, Book I. 1-43.—II. 
Horace. Odes III. 9, Donec gratus.—III. Horace. Odes I. 19, Mater sava 
Cupidinum.—IV. Lucretius. The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, Book I. 80-101.—Y, 
Lucretius. IT. 1-16, Suave mari magno.—VI. Catullus. XXXI.) Pane insularum, 
Sirmio. A Paraphrase.—VII. Iliad. Book VIIT. 541-564, The Bivouac.—VIIL. Latin 
Inscription. Lines on a Pet Dog.—IX. Horace. Odes ITI. 30, Exegi monumentum. 
—X. Horace. OdesI.7, Laudabunt aliii—XI. Horace. Odes IT: 13, Ille et nefasto-- 
XII. Horace. Odes I. 28, Te maris et terre.—XIII. Anthologia Palatina. X. 123, 
Ilas vis aviv bavarouv.—XIV. Horace. Odes III. 13, O Fons Bandusia.—XV. 
Horace. Odes III. 26. Vixi puellis—XVI. From the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. 
Lines 447-455, Apollo to Hermes.—XVII. Odyssey. Book VII. 185-218, Alcinoos 
and Ulysses.-XVIII. Iliad. Book XXIV. 598-620, Achilles to Priam.—XIX. 
Hadrian’s Animula, vagula, blandula. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF CHARLES WORDS- 


WORTH, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853-1892. A 
Memoir, together with some Material for Founding a Judgment on the Great 
Questions in the Discussion of which he was Concerned. With 2 Portraits, 
8vo, lis, 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With 3 Maps, Svo, lis. 
“ A work of very great merit, full of promise for the future."—Guardian. 
“The volume is the fruit of original research, and an original mind brought to 
bear on the results of research. It is full of facts, many of them new, yet there is 
not a dull page in the book.”—Daily News. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ART, 1100-1899. 


By ROSE G. KINGSLEY, Officier de I'Instruction Publique. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The volume will prove well worthy of the attention of those interested in ils 
subject, and should be equally useful for purposes of general study and for refer- 
ence as to the achievement of particular masters.”—Scotsman. 
“ Miss Kingsley’s review is ascholarly and painstaking work which is likely lous 
to occupy a high place in the literature of art.”—Observer. 


HISTORY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, 


Founder of the Congregation of the Mission (Vincentians), and of the Sisters 
of Charity. By Monseigneur BouGaun, Bishop of Laval. Translated from 
the Second French Edition by the Rev. JOSEPH Braby, U.M. With ao 
Introduction by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 2 vols. §¥0, 
16s. net. 


mh —" 

UNITY IN DIVERSITY. ive Addresses 

delivered in the Cathedral Church of Christ, Oxford, during Lent, 1899, wit 

Introduction. By the Rev. CHARLES b1GG, D.D., Rector of Fenny Compt”, 
formerly Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONCEPTION OF PRIESTHOOD IN 
THE EARLY CHURCH AND IN 'THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: Four 
Sermons. By W. Sanvay, D.D., LL.D.. Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
and Canon of Christ Church. Second Edition, with New Preface, crown 5", 
3s. 6d. 


THE CASE FOR INCENSE, Submitted to 


His Grace the Archbishop of Cauterbury on behalf of the Rev. H. WESTAU, 
on Monday, May 8th, 1899, together with a Legal Argument and ths 
Appendices of the Experts. $Svo, 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Important Notice. 





The following books will be ready at 
all Libraries next week :-— 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE 
NORTH. 


By H. ENGELHARDT, 


Governor of the Province of Archangel. 
Translated from the Russian by HENRY COOKE. 
Fully Illustrated, and with Two Mans, demy 8Syo, 18s. 


RUPERT PRINCE PALATINE. 
By E. SCOTT. 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations and a Photograyure 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, lis. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 


1878-79-80. 
Its Causes, Its Conduct, and Its Consequences. 
By Colonel H. B. HANNA, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


For immediate publication. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, 


Professor of Psychology, Harvard University. 





Crown Syvo, 6s. net. 


“Tt isa piece of goo fortune to many readers that, instead of restricting the 
results of his studies in the fleld of Psvchology to University students, Professor 
Minsterberg here offers them to the public. They are worthy of the great reputa 
tion which he bears in this department of scientific investigation, and form a book 
of remarkable value. He detines his object to be‘ to clear up the Imits between 
the modern study of mental life on the one side, and the theoretical and practical 
interests of civilisation on the other. some of the topics treated are :—The 
Danger from Experimental Psychology, Psrchology and the Real Life, Psvchologr 
and Art, and Psychology and Mysticism. In the hands of a master like Professor 
Munsterberg these subjects are full of suggestion, aud his Creatment prophesies 
vast beuefits in the domains.” 


New Fiction. 


6s. each volume. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 


TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 


Author of “The Story of an Untold Love.” 


IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE CROWN. 


By M. BIDDER. 


THE FAILURE OF 
THE WANDERER. 


By CHARLES E. DENNEY. 


NEARLY READY.—“ One of the most Entertaining Books of the Season.” 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


AND 


HIS FRIENDS. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


“One of the most entertaining books of the season will be Dr. Hale's reminis- 
fences of Dr, Lowell and the persons with whom he was most closely associated. 
De. Hale was in college with Mr. Lowell. and they were intimate triends. He has 
per ollections of the people, the places, and the affairs in which Lowell was 
rgely engaged. Lowell is, of course, the hero of the book. It is a 
interesting group which is brought before us, including such men as 
wv, Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Hughes, Asa Gray, &c. 
istratious are numerous and uncommonly interesting. ‘They include many 
portraits of Lowell, portraits of his friends, views of places associated with his life, 
and facsimiles of letters, &c.” 
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READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FROM CROMWELL 


TO WELLINGTON. 
TWELVE SOLDIERS. 
Epitrep By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
With aN INTRODUCTION By 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., &c. 
With Tortraits and Plans, demy 8vo, pp. xii.-508, 10s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
CROMWELL. By Licut.-Col. Cooper K1nG, and the EpITor, 
MARLBOROUGH. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Major F. E. Cooper, R.A. 
WOLFE. By Gen. Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B. 
CLIVE. By Col. F. AvAM, Indian Staff Corps, and the Ep1Tor, 
COOTE. By Licut.-Col. 8. C. Pratt, R.A. 
HEATHFIELD. By Licut.-Col. Avy, R.A. 
ABERCROMBY. By Brevet Lieut.-Col. A Court. 
LAKE. By Major E. S. May, R.H.A. 
BAIRD. By Capt. Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards. 
MOORE. By Major C. B. Mayne, R.E. 
WELLINGTON. By Major-Gen. F. Maurice, C.B.. R.A. 


“In no book with which we are acquainted is so much military 
genius discussed with so much military knowledge.”"—ACADEMY. 


S 


“ A book which makes admirable and instructive reading, ‘s con- 
cise without painful effort, and should be rewarded by a place on the 
bookshelves of soldiers and civilians alike."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The whole constitutes a great chapter in our military annals, 
presented in the most pleasing and perhaps the most effective of 
ways.” —DAILY NEWS. 

* The idea was an excellent one, and very ably has it been carri 
into effect.’"—MORNING Post. - 


NEXT WEEK. 
FROM HOWARD 


TO NELSON. 
TWELVE SAILORS. 
Edited by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., &e. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HOWARD. By the EpITor. 
DRAKE. By Vice-Admiral Sir Freperick G. D. BEepFogp, 
K.C.B. 


BLAKE. By Captain Montagu Burrows, R.N., Chichele 


Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 

ROOKE. By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENRosE FITZGERALD. 
ANSON. By Vice-Admiral ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM. 
HAWKE. By Admiral Sir Epmunp R. FREMANTLE, K.C.B. 
BOSCAWEN. By Admiral Sir Epmunp R. FREMANTLE, K.C.B. 
RODNEY. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey HamI.ton, G.C.B. 
HOWE. By Rear-Admiral T. STURGES JACKSON. 

HOOD. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamitton, G.C.B. 

ST. VINCENT. By Vice-Admiral Putuip H. Copoms. 
NELSON. By Vice-Admiral Puiuip H. Cotoms. 


ed 


OUR LADY OF THE GREEN: a Book of 
Ladies’ Golf. With Chapters by IsseTTE PEARSON, A. BENNET Pascoe, 
aod others. Edited by Lovlg MackuRN and M. Boys. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
(This day. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 


SOUTH COUNTRY TROUT STREAMS. 
By G. A. B. Dewar, Author of “ The Book of the Dry Fly.” With Illustra- 
tions, crown 8¥0, 5s. 

“This volume is the result of wide experience; it ts both workmanlike and 

practical.”"—Sportsmqn. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


POEMS OF THOMAS CAREW. Edited by 


ARTHUR VINCENT. 15m0, os. net. 
“Distinguished by all the care and scholarship which have characterised the 
previous volumes of ‘The Muses’ Library.’”—Literature. 


JEROME CARDAN: a Biographical Study. 
W.G. WATERS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6:1. 

“ Singularly interesting and curious.”— Westminster Gazette. 

* A most human picture, full of strong lights and shades.”—Literature. 

“ The work is most thoroughly done, impressing the reader by its exactuess and 

scholarship.”—Spectator. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. Edited 
by the late EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, HEDLEY PEEK, and F. G. 
AYLALO. With 40 Full-page Photogravure Plates and Hundreds of Ilustra- 
tions in the Text. Imperial 8vo, buckram, £1 10s. net per vol. 

The “ Encyclopedia” is also kept in half-morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £2 28. net 

per vol., and in full crushed Levant morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £3 38. net per vol, 


By 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., WESTMINSTER. 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Epitep sy L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER, 


SECOND EDITION. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


sage gu CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. By ABNOLD 
HITE. 


THE BELLIGERENT PAPACY. By W. J. STILLMAN. 
THE BROWNING LETTERS. By LeEstie STEPHEN. 


SCENES AND SCANDALS IN THE LONDON VESTRIES. 
RATEPAYER. 


§T. PAUL'S. By Sir Jonw StTirLInG MAxweELL. Bart., M.P. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


SOME FALLACIES IN THE RITUAL CONTROVERSY. By 
Rev. H. C. BEECHING. 


AN IRISH POET. By the Ear or Lytton. 


By 


FRESH EVIDENCE IN THE DREYFUS CASE. By F. C. 
CONYBEARE. 

A GARIBALDI REMINISCENCE. By Right Hon. EvELYN 
ASHLEY. 


THE MORAL OF THE INDIAN COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 
By Mayson M. BEETON, Secretary of the Anti-Bounty League. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


INCREASE OF CIRCULATION. 


Acomparison of the total sales of “The National 
Review” during the six months October- 
March (1897-98) with the sales during the 
same six months of 1898-99 shows an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. during the 
flatter period. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


DOWNEY AND CO’S NEW Uist, 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
GERALD FITZGERALD, THE CHEVALIER, 


Extra crown 8vo. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece by 4. D. McCormick. 6s, 
we [On the 16th tnsi. 
*s* This Novel is now published in book-form for the first tine. It 
romance dealing with the fortunes of a son of Prince Charles § mh 
and has for one of its central characters Mirabeau. ma, 





ON THE 20TH INST.—In Pictorial Wrapper. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 


Miss BRADDON, 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cover Designed by H. MITCHELL. 


THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. 


RY 
STANLEY JONES. [Just ready. 





In 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s., with numerous Mlustrations, 
OLD LONDON TAVERNS. 


BY. 
EDWARD CALLOW. [Just ready. 





Pictorial Wrapper, 6d. 
NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR BY MR. J. F. SULLIVAN. 


THE GREAT WATER JOKE. 


Illustrated by the Author. (Just ready. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION BY THE AUTHOR OF “EXPLATION.” 
THE HEART OF TOIL. 


BY 
OCTAVE THANET. 
Tllustrated by A. B. Frost. 5s. 








[Neat week, 





NEW NOVEL BY BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, 


A RIVIERA ROMANCE. By the Author of 


“The Copper Queen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. With a Portrait of the Author. 
“Full of life, stir, and passion.” — World. 
“ Powerful and fascinating.” ~Aberdeen Journal. 








Cloth, gilt top, feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s, 8d. 


EXCURSIONS IN COMEDY. 
By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


SaToRpay REVIEW.—*‘ Excursions in Comedy,’ by Mr. William Toynbee, are 

lays that have real literary charm and value. In‘ A Prank of Cupid’ and * Monsieur 
Verhuselah ’ Mr. Toynbee gives us the manners of the last century with a delicate 
fidelity that must be the outcome of great love. In all his dialogue there is wit 
and a peculiar formal grace, very rare in playwrights.” 

TKUTH.—“ Mr. Toynbee has the dramatic instinct—the sense for the situation. 
....In the most poignant moments of his plays, as in the setting out, one’s sense of 
the fimess of things is never shocked ; for Mr. Toynbee has evidently studied very 
carefully the types he here puts before us, and has the true feeling of a slight 
difference which makes all the difference in sach matters....I should like to quote, 
but space forbids, the whole of ‘Monsieur Methusalab,’ that delightful bit of 
eighteenth-century brocade.” 

MorninG Post.—“ In ‘4 Prank of Cupid’ we bave a lively picture of elghteenth- 
century manners.” 

GENTLEWomMAN.—* Graceful, sparkling, witty, these comediettas are also of a 
rare literary qualitv—ce qui ne gdte ricn. Several of the plays are pre-eminently 
suited to amateurs.” 





Cloth, gilt top, feap Svo, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 8d. 


ON OATEN FLUTE 


And other Versicles. 
By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 

Paiuy News.“ In one of its divisions the author's themes are the varying 
aspects of nature at differcnt periods of the year. The verses here are exquisite as 
{mpressions of peace and beauty, and in the unobtrusive finish of their workman- 
thip.” 







SING Post." The themes that he has chosen are eminently such as may 
‘homely heart.’ He loves Nature, and is alive to many of her changing 


Worbp.—* There is nothing of the morbid gloom so common among minor 







poets in his work ; he has a keen eye for the gladness of life and the beauties of 
nature, and is not ashamed to confess it. This alone should eullice to give hima 
claim upon the attention of readers.” 

f MINSTER REVI **On Oaten Flute” by William Toynbee, contains 






Wi 
1 onnets have a note of distinction. * The Relenting of 
ian.” 


ically 


arming verses. 
r’ is quite Wordsw 
ERARY WORLD.—* } 





and accurately records the beauties that are so 
numberless in hedgesides and meadows and woods....Mr. Toynbee can be ex- 
tremely happy in expression. ‘On Oaten Flute’ deserves to win friends, and we 
bope it wil! tall into the right bands.” 











HENRY J. GLAISHER. 
57 WIGMORE STRELT, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 








+ na na 
UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 
Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We iuvite inquiries —THE 


HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW BOOK, 


THE GOOD QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Demy8vo, 


with 4 Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
* Pleasant reading throughout.” —Academy. 





NEW WORK OF FICTION BY THE AUTHOR OF “JADOO.” 


BABY WILKINSON, V.C. By Lieut.-Col. 


NEWNHAM-DAVIS. 68. (Shortly. 


VILLETTE. By Caartorte Broyte. Vols. IX. 


and X. of THE THORNTON EDITION OF THE WORES OF THE BRONTE 
SISTERS, 5s. net per volume. (Just ready. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 
ST. PATRICK'S EVE—NUTS AND NUT- 


CRACKERS=+TALES OF THE TRAIN. By Cares LEVER. Vol. ¥XXVIL, 
completing the ILLUSTRATED LIMATED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
CHARLES LEVER. 


F. E. SMEDLEYS NOVELS. 
1. FRANK FAIRLEGH. With 30 Etchings 


by George Cruikshank. 


2. LEWIS ARUNDEL. With 42 Etchings by 
Piz. 


[Just ready. 


3. HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. 


With 30 Etchings by Phiz. (In the press. 
Price 10s. 6d. net per vol. 














THE WORKS OF HONORE DE BALZAC. 


THE COMEDIE HUMAINE. By H. ve Batzac. 


Translated by Miss WORMELEY. 40 vols. royal vo, with 280 Goupil-Gravures, 
and Tinted Replica of cach Plate, £25 net. 





DOWNEY and CO., Lid., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 








JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. net. 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 


OF THE “SPECTATOR”: 
A Monograph. 





Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 





London: SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 
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J. NISBET AND C0.’S LIST. 


DANTON: 2 Study. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 


“ 4 piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 
—Spectator. 

“We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters... .One is amazed at 

this book coming from so young a writer. In spite of paradox and occasional gush, 

the style, in the main, is as lofty and pure as is his treatment of his magnificent 

ubiect.” —Literature. 

ay + brilliant piece of work, the outcome of ripe scholarship and remarkable 

me abilitv....The most enlightening and suggestive....piece of criticism it 
has been our fortune to read for years.’—Bookman. 


FRAGMENTS OF 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES, 
Author of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier.” 
- With 3 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A decidedly entertaining book.”—Times. 

“Jt is charmingly written, with a touch light, bright, and delicate as that of 
some of the masters of music it celebrates the elder Moscheles, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Wagner. Then its record of these men aud of such others 
as Robert Browning is at once delightfully characteristic and singularly 
interesting.” — Truth. 

“4 bright, pleasant, entertaining book, without one drop of bitterne B” 


THE GREAT 
LORD BURGHLEY 


A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. 
By MARTIN A. 8. HUME. 


With Photogravure Sieiada: demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“In Major Hume's volume we have at last an adequate biograph 
Burghley.” —Spectator. 
“An able, thoughtful, and stimulating book, which is like! 
standard biegraphy of the founder of the House of Cecil."—spra 
“4 capable, informing piece of work, excellently adapter 1 to the 
who are willing to be taught of what stuff our great men are made 








y of Lord 






to remain the 
’. ® 


ade of readers 


= Glove. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


JOHN RUSKIN, 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruskin’s 
teaching made.the crooked paths straight and the rough places plain; he has, 
fact, synthesised it, s0 that the man in the street can understand it if h e will. 
living economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task.”"—Bradford Observer 


in 





No 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE LIFE OF ; 
GEORGE MULLER 


(OF BRISTOL). 
By the Rev. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. 
This-is the only authoritative Life of Mr. Miiller, and -has been 
written at the request of his family and friends. 


A LIFE RECORD. 


By Miss 8. ROBINSON, 
Foundress of the Soldiers’ Home at Portsmouth. 
With Portrait, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A fascinating book.” ~—English Churchman. 
“One of the most interesting and attractive of recent autobiographies.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


MRS, EMMA MARSHALL’S LATEST STORIES 


Extra crown 8vo, ds. each. 


THE CLOSE OF ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 

UNDER THE LABURNUMS. 

THE LADY’S MANOR. 

ONLY SUSAN. 

LIZETTE. 

NEW RELATIONS. 

LADY ROSALIND;; or, Family Feuds. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Set forth with the author's wonted narrative skill and simple realism.” 
uw 








— ture. 


eral 





Complete List sent post-free on application to the publishers. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: 


a Description of Native Races, Sporting Adventures, - —- Experiences in 
Uganda. By W. J. ANSORGE, M.))., LL.D., M.R.C.S., .P., late Senior Pro- 
fessor at the Royal College of Mauritius. Medical’ Officer to Her Majesty's 
Government in Uganda. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author, and Coloured Plates. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—* Dr. Ansorge has known Uganda ever since 1894; 
one of the seven survivors of the twelve pioneer officials. He sets forth his sub- 
ject thoroughly and well; his book is uncommonly valuable. He gives many 
hints of the possibilities of Uganda, a Jand of climate suitable to Europeans on the 
whole, and with a future awaiting it.’ 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON 


ON THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGENCY. With 42 Illus- 
trations and Portraits in Photogravure, 4 vols., £3 13s. 6d. net. 
*,* A special Prospectus of this work on application, 

The Spectator.—“ Open jthe book where you will and there is a brilliant, vivid 
and true portrait. He has pictured a whole period for us with a trath and 
vividness which no other writer has ever rivalled, and he has displayed for our 
delight a vast gallery of portraits unmatched in the literature of the world.” 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE, 


1812-1813. The Diary of a Sergeant in Napoleon's Old Guard during the 
Russian Campaign. 1 vol. crown &v sn és. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—* He not on 
fectly persuades vou that he saw it. 
ere lived. So it is that the true 
to you with a new vividuess t 

cast upon it.” 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE : 


he is 


y makes you see what he saw, but he per- 
Yor u do not question but that his experiences 
inwardness of the ghastly débacle is shown up 
y the ingenuous sidelights this literary non-coun has 











being the Ex- 








periences of a Private sold > British In ry at Home and Abroad. 
By Horace WyNDHAM, late e —th Rest. * 3s. 6d. 
The Academy.—* A really excellent budget of infurmation about Army life in 


all its aspects.” 


A HISTORY OF BOHE 


By Francis, Count Le 
&c. 1 vol., 6s. 


TERATURE. 


an Historical sketch,” 


tures of the World. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


EMIAN LI 


! 
lt 





¢ 








By WILLIAM GEORGE ASTON, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese secretary to Her 

H Majesty's Legation, okio. 1 vol., 6s. [Literat ures of the World. 
[he Vimes.—* Mr. Aston has ly enabled the European reader for 
| the first time to enjov a comp y of the vast aml ancient feld of 
| Japanese literature. He has cl * bones ol his subject with the tlesh 
} 


and bk od of living re ality 


THE FOREST CHAPEL; 


By MAXWELL Gray, Author of 
Literat 


crue 


and Other Poems. 


* The silence of Dean Muitland.” 1 vol., ds. 


ure—” A singer who has a true ear for melody.’ 


= » 
use. 





Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE AWKWARD AGE. By Henry James. 
THE DRONES MUST DIE. By Max Norpat. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* A masterpiece.” 


THE VICTIM. By Gasriete D’Aynunzio. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—* The genius of D An nunzio is shown alike in the bold 
directness of the conception and the perf on wit 2 he works out every 
detail. A saddening book, but a great on ” 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE. By E. 


A. JEPSON and Captal nD. S. BEAMES. 
The Scotsmai *It is the chief erit of these bright stories that they carry 
their own face their warrant of being t to the life which they describe. 
they have also artistic merits of no mean order.” 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. Bess 


ANNE D. SEDGWICK, Author of » Duil Miss Archinard.” 
The Datly Chronicle.—* The most x eresting piece of work that has e+ 
us in the course of rll nt vear. Those who do not read *'The Confoundi bg 
of Cawelia’ will make a mistake.” 


THE MATERNITY OF HARRIOTT WICKEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of * A Man with a Maid x 
The Academy.—* It grips the reader oad he is fascinated.” 


LIFE AT TWENTY. By C. R. Morstr. 


The Academy.—* The wit of the novel is undeniable and often brilliant, 
acuteness of its reflections remarkable.” 


THE RAPIN. By H. De Vere Sracroour. 


The Outlook.—* Boher nia and belgray ia, art aud money, elbow each other throu! 
pages of sparkling narrative. 


THE AMAZING LADY. _ By M. Bow tes. 


The World.—* The book makes its 1 wiark, e narrative is picturesque, and th 
scenes have the true sense of driuma. 


RED ROCK. _By 8 NELSON PAGE. Seeond Iwpression. 


The Morning Post.—* A story seething with incident and adventure, 
like a chapter torn from the actual history of the times.” 
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ROBESPIERRE AND HIS TIMES. 
THE TERROR. By Feuix Gaas. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI. By Fenix Gras. 


1 vol.. 1s. Gu. net. 
Mr. GLADSTONE wrote :—“Such works throw more light thag many so-called 


histories on the true causes of the Revolution.” 








J. NISBET and CO Limited 


; 21 Berners Street, London, W 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SET ge ee 


ISBISTER & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE DIVINA ‘COMMEDIA AND 
CANZONIERE 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated. with Notes and Studies, by the late E. H. PLUMPTRE 
D.D., Dean of Wells. NEW EDITION in 5 vols. with 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. Beautifully bound 
in limp lamb-skin, extra gilt lettered, gilt tops. 

Vol. T1I.—PAnrapise, 

1], V.—STUDIES,. 








Vol, I—HE LL. Vol. I.—PurRGATOoORY. 
Vol. IV.—Minorn Poems. Vo 
Each feap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. net (post-free, 2s. 9d.) 
Vols. Zand IT. now ready. Vols. 111. 1V., and V. in the press, 


Any volume sold separately, 


The Scotsman says :— 
* A new edition of Dean Plumptre’s noble and elaborately 
annotated edition of Dante in a form gratifying to the artistic 


sense, and most convenient for reference and companionship.” 


The Christian World says ;— 

“ A splendid editiou. beautiful both to the eye and to the 
touch. It is safe to say that this beautiful edition will be 
enormously popular.” 

Prospectus sent post-free. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rev. Canon Knox Litre. M.A. Dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes. With Frontispiece, 
medium Syo, 1s. td. (Iu a few days. 








pero eee a. ans 


ISBISTER’ S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Each feap. Svo, Is. net (post-free, 1s, 2d.) 


18. RIPON CATHEDRAL. 
By the Ven. Wa. Danks, M.A., Archdeacon of Richmond 
(Yorks.), Canon of Ripon, &c. Illustrated by Herbert 
Railton. | Vert week, 


19. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


By the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, Precentor and Canon 
Res identiary of Lichfield. Illustrated by Holland Tringham. 


20. WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Ry the Rey. THos. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A., Canon of 
Worcester. Illustrated by Hedley Fitton. 
[Iu the press. 
List of Sevenicen other Volumes in this Series sent —— 
The Pall Mall Gazelte save: “ paeiy printed and ably written. There 
is no better series of handbooks t e English Cathedrals. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready.—Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cach, 


LOVE HATH WINGS. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH, Author cf * 


BROWN ROBIN. 


By Eveanor C. Price. Author of “ Off the High Road,” &c 


THE ASCENT OF THE SOUL. 
By the Rev. W. RoBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D.. Editor af 
the British Weekly, &c. Feap. 8vo, ls. net (post-free, Is. 2d.) 
Vol. XIII. of “ Tavistock Booklets.” 
List of Twelve other Volumes in this Series sent post-free. 
The Gentlewoman says :—“ One and al] ought to find a place on the bock- 
shelves of every home.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERMONS. 


Special Addresses delivered at Harrow, Eton. Rugby, Marl- 
borough. Winchester. € ey and other Public Schools. 

By the Rev. H. Montacu But es, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown n 8v0, gilt top, 5s. [Vow ready. 


Prisoners of Hope,” &c. 











Complete Catalogue sent post-free. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK OF. By 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE, Lr. -D., F.L.S. 272 pages, crown 4to. W 
Illustrations by A. F.and C. Lydon. Cloth boards, 14s. 8 coach 


“Briefly, he has produced a most interesting and informing book ic 
been admirably illustrated.”"—Guardian, . Nai tie 


A CHAPTER ON BIRDS—RARE BRITISH 


VISITORS. By R. BowbLEeR. Suarpr, LL.D, F.LS8. With 
Coloured Plates, crown 8yo, cloth boards, Ss. 6d aes nad 


“The book is teeming with interesting facts, ‘ah should be added to every bird. 
lover's library, as an inexpensive but thoroughly reliable work.”—Knc ouled ge, 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS, 


The society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publications 
of the Arundel society. Tbe stock includes a large seleetion of superb reproductions 
in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO, GHIRLANDAIO, RAFFAELLE, 
MASACCIO, PERUGINO, VAN EYCK, 
FRA ANGELICO, MICHAEL ANGELO, MEMLINC, 
BOTTICELLI, DURER, 


And numerous other great Artists. 


Nitherto these publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the 
reach of persous of moderate means; wany are now offered at mucb reduced 


prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when our: 


of priut, are sure to increase inivalue. With but few exceptions, these pictures deal 
with religious subjects. A priced catalogue may be had on application. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


With Illustrations from the Old Masters of the XIVth, 
XVth and XVIth Centuries. 


This is an edition of the Holy Gospels, fully illustrated with world-renowned ‘ 
pictures. The first ten vumbers are now published, and will be followed at ine, 
tervals of fourteen days by the remainder of the Serles. 

The Tllustrations are wade up of a selection of masterpieces of the religious 
painters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, thus furnishing a 


collection of the finest examples of sacred art produced by human genius since the , 


beginning of the Christian era. 

he work .will be issued in 24 parts. Each fortnightly part will consist of 
16 pages, with at least 10 Illustrations in the text, and 2 separate plates printed in 
2 tints. ‘Tbe price will be 1s. 8d. per part. The whole issue of the 24 parts will bs 
completed in December, 1899. When completed the work will be issued in 2 volumes, 
at prices Which will be announced later. The parts are not sold separately, 
but only to subscribers to the whole. A form of subscription may be had on applica- 
tion. 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS: 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY Hitcu-! 
cock, LD. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s : 
sixteen others have alre “a appeared in this Series. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF LANCELOT 


ANDREWES, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Newly done into English frou the 
recently discovered Autograph given by Andrewes to Laud. Py the Rev. 
Canon P.G. MEDD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


MEDIAEVAL CHURCH HISTORY, A SKETCH 


OF, By the Ven. 5. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacou vf Rochester. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO CHRISTIANITY 


By the Right Rey. A. F. WinNsINGTON east D.D. Small post 8yo, limp 
cloth, 6d. 


AB INFERIS: Notes on dicinas and Religion. 
ty M. FE. Dowsox, with a —— re by the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. 
vs perial $2m09, cloth bi oards, 60 


ON THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By, 


CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 6d. : 


SUNDAY READINGS. Following the 


Chure}’s Seasons, with Friendly Words for those in Hospitals, Tnfirmaries, 
and Sick Rooms. By BEATRICE WavGn. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
95, 6d. 


GETTING READY FOR THE MISSION. 


Suggestions to Clergy who are preparing for a Mission in their Parishes. By 
the Ven. Archdeacon DONNE, M. A, with a Preface by the Rev. Canon MASOS, 
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